Coverage, 


$1.25 Floor 


Are Urged 


_ By Dave Perlman 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has called on Congress to raise 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour and extend coverage to 7.5 
million more workers as a “start 
toward relieving the plight of the 


most-neglected group in our so- 


ciety.” 
In testimony before a House 
. Labor. subcommittee, Meany 


termed the continued existence of 
a large group of ‘working poor” 
in the’ United States a “social and 
moral disgrace.” 

He asked: “How can we live 
with our consciences when we 
know that millions of our fellow- 
citizens can’t earn enough, work- 
ing full time and overtime, to 
provide themselves with food, 


_ clothing and shelter?” 


Also testifying as the subcom- 
mittee opened its often-postponed 
hearings were Pres. Jacob S. Po- 
tofsky of the Clothing Workers and 
an employer spokesman for a 
group of clothing manufacturers 
who said a higher minimum would 
benefit industry and the nation. 

Meany, pointing out that the 
facts regarding the minimum wage 
have been presented to congres- 
sional committees “in exhaustive 
detail” on four occasions in the 
past five years, urged Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Phil M. Landrum 
(D-Ga.) to keep the hearings “as 
brief as possible” so that action 
can be completed this year. 

The failure of Congress to act 
earlier om wage-hour improve- 
ments “has only made matters 
worse. . . . The need was great 
yesterday; it is greater today; and 
unless it is met, I dread to think 
of tomorrow,” the federation pres- 
ident said. 


Weapon for Reds 

Declaring that’ poverty among 
American workers is a weapon in 
the hands of world communism, 
Meany said the United States must 
stand by all of the “four free- 
doms.” 

“What kind of ‘freedom from 
want’ does a man have at $1 an 
hour?” he asked. ‘What kind of 
‘freedom from fear’?” 

There is “not the slightest basis” 
for claims that the labor-backed 
Kennedy - Morse - Roosevelt bill 
would handicap legitimate business 
or contribute to inflation, he told 
the subcommittee. 

“But in all frankness,” he 
added, “if an enterprise cannot 
survive except by paying wages 

(Continued on Page 12) 


House Group Votes 
School Aid Measure 


The House Education 
Committee by a 19-to-11 vote 
has cleared a $975 million 
school-aid bill that Democrat- 
ic leaders expect to be able 
to force to the floor for a 
vote. 

The bill, sponsored by Rep. 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (D- 
N.J.), is a sharply reduced 
substitute for a $4.4 billion 
measure approved by the Ed- 
ucation Committee last year 
but bottled up permanently in 
the House Rules Committee. 

The Thompson measure 
would provide federal funds 
solely for school construction 
and includes some features of 
loan plans advocated by the 
Administration. The Senate 
has passed a $1.8 billion bill 
Providing grants for both 
School construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 
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Building Tralte Delegates 


Push Legislative Program 


THE AFL-CIO GAVE ‘West German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 


nauer a warm welcome as he visited the federation’s Washington 
headquarters and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told him labor 
believes there can be “no concessions” in negotiations “which would 
in any way jeopardize the freedom and security of the 2 million 


residents of West Berlin.” 


Adenauer was greeted by members of 


the Executive Council and the AFL-CIO staff. 


‘Prove by Our Actions’: 


Meet Bias 


Problem 


‘Head-On’— Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has warned the leaders of local 
and international unions that they must “face up to the problem” of 
racial bias within labor’s ranks and “find a solution for it based on 


sound trade union principles.” 

Pointing to labor’s drive on 
month-long southern filibuster in'® 
the Senate and passage of a “strong 
and meaningful” civil rights meas- 
ure, Meany declared: 

“Labor cannot in good con- 
science urge Congress to act 
against racial discrimination 
when some of our own affiliated 
groups themselves are guilty of 
practicing discrimination.” 

Meany’s demand that labor 
“meet this problem head-on” was 
coupled with a stinging denuncia- 
tion of filibustering southern sena- 
tors as “states’-rights di€hards” 
who, he said, are “the same people 
who have led the fight consistently 
for anti-labor legislation.” 

He told 3,300 delegates to the 
sixth national legislative confer- 
ence of the AFL-CIO Building & 
Construction Trades Dept.. that 
the practice of racial bias by 
unions “violates every basic tra- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Capitol Hill for an end to the 


‘Tight-Money’Held 


Stifling Economy 


By Gene Zack 


The “tight-money” policy pursued by the government in recent 
years came under sharp attack as the sixth national legislative con- 
ference of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. 
pressed for enactment of a program geared to bolstering the national 
economy and insuring equity in labor-management relations. 


‘ Addressing the record 3,300 dele-'® 


gates from 50 states jammed into 
the ballroom of Washington’s Sher- 
aton-Park Hotel, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany accused the govern- 
ment of following a “policy of 
immobilization” which has resulted 
in an “uncertain and uninspiring” 
economic outlook and left the 
status of the nation’s military de- 
fenses “too doubtful for comfort.” 


Meany charged that “instead 
of leading from strength in meet- 
ing the domestic and interna- 
tional problems that face us, 
America today seems to be re- 
treating from weakness.” 


He called on Congress “to re- 
inforce the economic well-being of 
the American people .. . by end- 
ing the ‘tight-money’ policy which 
now stifles investment and business 
initiative,” warning that “another 
economic tailspin” in America 
could let Soviet Russia “win world 
domination without having to fire 
a shot.” - 

Delegates to the four-day con- 
ference in the nation’s capital 
heard: 

@ Retiring BCTD Pres. Richard 
J. Gray call for concerted action 
to win passage of legislation to 
provide aid for depressed areas, 
comprehensive federal aid to edu- 
cation, adequate housing, Taft- 


Hartley revision to permit picketing | _ 


on a cOmmon construction site, 
modernization of the Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage act, and repeal of 
T-H’s Sec. 14(b) permitting so- 
called state “right-to-work” laws. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


By Robert B. Cooney 


Ike Delays 
On Elders’ 
Medical Aid 


Sec. of Health, Education & 
Welfare Arthur S. Flemming has 
conceded to the House Ways & 
Means Committee that the Ad- 
ministration has not yet made 
up its mind whether to propose 
a medical care program for the 
aged. 

The admission came as the 
committee headed by Rep. Wil- 
bur Mills (D-Ark.) began two 
weeks of closed-door deliberations 
on the AFL-ClIO-backed Forand 
bill, which would provide medical 
insurance for older people through 
the nation’s social security ma- 
chinery. 

The committee gave Flemming 
until Mar. 23 to bring in any 
White House proposals, after the 
cabinet official said he was not pre- 
pared to talk about the Adminis- 
tfation’s attitude since no program 
had as yet been approved. 

About-face a Possibility 
Although Eisenhower has long 
opposed action in this field, it 
has been reported in recent weeks 
that the Administration was weigh- 
ing the possibility of an election- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


New Labor Dept. Reporting System 
Shows Jobless Dip to 4.8 Percent — 


Unemployment declined by 218,000 to a total of 3.9 million as of mid-February, according’ to 
the Labor Dept.’s monthly report on the job situation. 

Introducing revised and refined adjustment factors, the report showed that the key seasonally- 
adjusted jobless rate moved down from January’s 5.2 percent to 4.8 percent in February. 


The Labor Dept.’s press release made the point that except for one month in early 1959, “this 


was the first time the unemploy- 


ment rate has been below 5 percent 
since the fall of 1957.” Seymour 
Wolfbein, Labor Dept. manpower 
expert, later confirmed estimates 
that the February rate would have 
been 5.0 percent and not 4.8 per- 
cent if calculated by the old fac- 


tors. 


“The effect of the new ap- 
proach,” AFL-CIO Research Dir. 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg com- 
mented, “is to indicate lower 
seasonally - adjusted unemploy- 
ment rates in the earlier months 
of the year and higher rates in 
November and December.” 


Wolfbein minimized the signifi- 
cance of the statistical changes. 

The Labor Dept. altered its fig- 
ures back through 1947 on the 
basis of the new adjustment factors, 
Thus the adjusted jobless rate be- 
came 5.9 percent for February 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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‘AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. ©, SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1960. 


~NEW TEAM at head of California State AFL-CIO includes Pres. 
~~ Albin J. Gruhn, left, and Sec.-Treas. Thomas L. Pitts, who suc- 


ceeds C. J. Haggerty as federation’s chief executive officer. 


Gruhn 


moved up from ‘vice president to succeed Pitts as president of the 
.1.25 million-member state federation. . 


Jobless Rate Down in 
New Reporting System 


‘(Continued from Page 1) 
1959, compared to 6.1 percent un- 


der the old factors and 6.5 percent]. 


for February 1958 compared to a 
previously listed 6.7 percent. 

The old rates of 5.6 and 5.2 per- 
cent for November and December 
of 1959 now are stated as 5.9 and 
5.5 percent respectively. The rates 
‘of 5.9 and 6.1 percent for those 
months in 1958 are now stated as 
6.2 and 6.4 percent. 

The February report showed 
an employment rise of 500,- 
000 to a total of 64.5 million,'a 
figure which the Labor Dept. 
called a record for the month. Of’ 
the rise, 492,000 were in non- 
farm industries and 8,000 in ag- 
riculture. 

There was an unusual divergence 
between the 500,000 increase; in 
jobs as reported by Census Bureau 
labor force surveys and a decline 


500 to Attend 
National CSA 


Conference 


New York— More than 500 
labor, government and _ welfare 
spokesmen are expected for the 
fifth annual AFL-CIO National 
Conference on Community Serv- 
ices to be held May 8-12 at the 

- Commodore Hotel here, according 
to Leo Perlis, AFL-CIO Commu- 
nity Service Activities Director. 

The conference will focus atten- 
tion on four community issues: ju- 
venile delinquency, consumer prob-. 
lems, health care and retirement 
and aging. 


Nationally known apeakiers’| will 


be featured at the conference ‘gen- 
eral sessions. In addition, forums 
and workshops will round out the 
- annual event. Among the subjects 
slated for discussion in a series of 
workshop sessions are blood bank- 
ing, consumer coznseling, retire- 
ment planning and rehabilitation. 
Advance registration can be 
made by writing AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Activities, 9 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
The conference fee of $20 per per- 
son includes two luncheons, one 
dinner and working materials. 


| IUD Mourns Death 
Of Sen. Neuberger 


Condolences of the AFL - Toe) 
Industrial Union Dept. on the death 
of Sen. Richard Neuberger were 
sent to his widow, Mrs. Maurine 
Neuberger, by Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther and Sec.-Treas, James B. 
~ Carey. 


member his devotion to the wel- 
fare of our nation and his deep 


understanding of our problems,”: 


they said, 


“Industrial labor will long: re-} ’ 


of 66,000 to a total of 52.2 million 
as reported by payroll figures. 

At the same time, the factory 
workweek unexpectedly dropped 
sharply by 24 minutes to 39.9 
hours in February. Because of 
shorter hours and reduced premi- 
um pay, the report said, the weekly 
earnings of factory workers fell by 
$1.32 to $90.97 in February. 

The Labor Dept. attributed the 
drop in hours to the fact that 
auto and related industries op- 
erated at unusually high levels 

in the wake of the steel strike. 
But shorter hours were so wide- 


_ spread, the report said, that it is © 


possible ilIness was partly to 
_blame for the factory drop. 

Factory employment rose slight- 
ly, a hike of 32,000, to a total of 
16.5 million. This was up 700,000 
from February 1959 but still 
about 500,000 below the pre- 
recession level of February 1957. 
Automotive employment remained 
relatively high, at about the 1957 
level. 


More Long-Term Jobless 

The long-term unemployed— 
those jobless 15 weeks or more— 
increased by 54,000 to a total of 
964,000 in February, a rise re- 
garded as less-than-seasonal. This 
compares to a total of 617,000 
long-term jobless in the pre-reces- 
sion February 1957, 

Among the nearly 1 million 
long-term unemployed were 430,- 
000 workers who had been job- 
less for six months or longer, the 
report said. About one-third of 
this ‘group was last employed in 

‘mining, transportation or manu- 
facturing. 

The report also showed that 
young persons and Negroes were 
suffering higher jobless rates in 
February 1960 than in the pre- 
recession February 1957. 

The jobless rate for all workers, 
seasonally unadjusted, now is 5.7 
percent, compared to 4.7 percent 
for February 1957. 

The rate for 14-19-year old 
males is now 13.1 percent com- 
pared to 11.1 percent in 1957; for 
20-24-year old males, now 10.7 per- 
cent compared to 9 percent then. 
The 14-19-year old female rate 
now is 12.1 percent compared to 
9.6 and, for 20-24-year old fe- 


‘| males, 8.2 compared to 7.4. 


The jobless rate for Negro 
males now is 11.9 percent com- 
pared to 8.6 percent; for Negro 
females, 9.8 compared to 8.7 


percent, | 

Wolfbein noted that young work- 
‘ers, especially school drop-outs, 
are shown by the figures to have a 
difficult time’ finding work. 
In the ‘occupational breakdown 
of the jobless, the non-farm and 
‘non-mine laborers’ group has by 
far the. highest jobless rate: 14.7 
percent, 


‘Nine Good Reasons ...:° 


:}y4 e A ; 


AFL-CIO Calls Forand Bi ‘Il 


Bar to ‘Excessive Charges’ 


Passage of ‘the Forand bill would protect the 
public against “excessive charges” on medical care 
for the nation’s older citizens, the AFL-CIO has 
declared. 

At the same time, the federation asserted in a 
fact sheet published by the Dept. of Social Secu- 
rity, the measure. would relieve welfare agencies, 
hospitals and non-profit medical care programs of 
the “high cost load of the aged” which has led to 
“large and growing deficits.” 

Here are highlights of the fact sheet, entitled 
“Nine Good Reasons for the Forand Bill,” avail- 
able through the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Secu- 
rity: 

More than 13 million men and women now 

eligible for old age benefits under social secu- 
rity would get “lifetime protection” under the bill 
which would pay the cost of 60 days of hospital 
care annually, additional skilled nursing care and 
surgical benefits. If beneficiaries under the rail- 
road retirement system were also covered the 
figure would be considerably larger. 

Old people not entitled to old age benefits 
would be aided indirectly if they were forced to 
turn to public assistance. Since a smaller number 
of people would be forced to seek public aid, 
“each one could be given more adequate assist- 
ance from the limited funds available to welfare 
agencies.” 


= Young workers would gain since their aged 
parents would be protected at once, and they 
and their families would have similar protection 
on retirement. Maximum cost to each worker 
would be $12 a year, with a similar payroll tax 
for the employer. 
3 Few persons over 65 “have or can afford good 
health insurance protection through any other 
means.” According to the latest government fig- 
ures, Only two out of five have any protection, 
most. of it inadequate since it can be cancelled or 


cost between $6.50 and $8.50 per person per 
month and pay part, sometimes not even half, of 
hospital costs for up to only 31 days. 


4. Claims that voluntary insurance will grow 
* rapidly, as are made by the commercial insur- 
ance industry andthe American Medical Associa- 
tion, are “unsubstantiated.” Not only have no 
figures been released to support these assertions, 
but predictions for the future disregard serious 
financial obstacles to the aged purchasing this 
insurance, 


has lifetime ceilings. In addition, such policies. 


The Forand bill would strengthen welfare 
agencies, hospitals and such voluntary plans 
as Blue Cross and relieve them of the “high cost 
load of the aged.” Many hospitals have “large 


and growing deficits.” Because it includes retired 


people without charging them more than the com- 
munity rate, Blue Cross keeps raising rates, as a 
result is “increasingly threatened by competition 
from commercial insurance.” 

“Public welfare agencies now spend $300 mil- 
lion a year for health care for the aged. In many 
communities a large part of all old age. assistance 
costs are for medical care, which is an ever- 
growing burden.” 

Financing health care costs through the social 
security system would help community agencies to 
improve and extend services. In particular, high- 
quality, skilled nursing homes would be assured 
of adequate revenues. 


6 The cost would be moderate—only about $1 
billion the first year, according to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education & Welfare. 


The new benefits “can be financed on a sound 

basis”: through social security payroll taxes 
“without endangering present_cash benefits.” 
Health insurance provided through this system 
would be the “best insurance buy available.” 


The Forand bill follows the “established 

patterns for paying the costs of health care,” 
despite charges from the AMA that the bill advo- 
cates “political medicine” or “socialized medi- 
cine.” These opponents “used similar unfounded 
slogans against medical care for dependents of 
servicemen, workmen’s compensation, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans, disability benefits, federal 
grants to local health agencies, and many other 
worthy programs.” 

The bill “would protect the public from. exces- 
sive charges by the small minority of doctors, hos- 
pitals and nursing homes who let business motives 
dominate their medical activities.” 


Persons “most familiar with social security 

operations and the health needs of the aged” 
support the Forand bill’s principles. Among them 
are two former Social Security administrators— 
Charles I. Schottland and Arthur Altmeyer; the 
retired president of the national Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Basil C. MacLean; the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association; American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, and the National Association of Social 
Workers. 


Administration Can’t Make Up Mind 
On Medical Care Plan for Elderly 


(Continued from Page 1) 
year about-face. Vice Pres. Nixon 
and Flemming are said to be lead- 
ing the move within the Admini- 
stration for some health care pro- 
posal, while Treasury Dept. and 
Budget Bureau officials are re- 
portedly in opposition. 

At its recent midwinter session, 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
warned against the possibility of an 
eleventh-hour Administration pro- 
posal geared “to meet the narrowly 
conceived financial demands of the 
American Medical Association or 
the self-seeking clamor of insur- 
ance companies rather than the 
needs of the elderly.” 

As the committee began ex- 
ecutive sessions, Rep. Aime J. 
Forand (D-R.I.), sponsor of the 
bill, served notice he would file 
a discharge petition to bypass the 
committee and bring the meas- 
ure to the floor unless “favorable 
action” is taken on the bill by 
Apr. 1. A total of 219 signa- 
tures is needed on a discharge 


21,000 in New York 
Win 25c Package 


New York—Twenty-one thou- 
sand members of Building Service 
Employes Local 32B have won a 
17.5-cent wage increase in a new 
three-year contract, plus fringe 
benefits worth an additional 7,5 


cents, 


petition to dislodge a bill from 
committee. 

Meanwhile, evidence continued 
to pile up showing overwhelming 
public support for the health care 
bill, backed by a wide segment of 
the medical profession despite the 
official opposition of the AMA, 

In the conservative 22nd Con- 
gressional Dist. of Ohio, a survey 
conducted by Rep. Frances P. Bol- 
ton (R-O.) showed that voters fa- 
vored legislation along the lines of 
the Forand bill by a nearly 2-1 
margin. 

16,000 Replies 

The poll, results of which were 
inserted by Mrs. Bolton in the Con- 
gressional Record, drew replies 


from 16,000 families, with 60.3]: 


percent voting “yes” on providing 


payment for “all medical expenses | . 


after retirement” through social se- 
curity; 32 percent voting “no,” and 
7.7 percent indicating no opinion. 


Mrs. Bolton reported that a sim-| 


ilar poll conducted in 1959 among 
registered voters showed only 48.5 
percent favoring) the medical care 


| program. 


Although deliberations on the 
Forand bill hold the spotlight, the 
Mills committee has under con- 
sideration a wide range of pro- 
posals for improvement of the so- 
cial security system. In this regard, 
the AFL-CIO has called on the 
86th Congress, to:. 

@ Increase retirement benefits 


for all, with widows receiving more 
than the present 75 percent rate, 

@ Eliminate the 50-year-age re 
quirement in total disability cases. 

@ Permit women to_ receive 
regular benefits at age 60. _ 

@ Raise the wage base above 
the present $4,800 annual level te 
permit higher benefits, 


Bad for Business? | 
Well, Maybe So... 


Opposition to the Forand 
bill has cropped up in an un- 
expected place — among a 
group of Indiana undertakers. 

Rep. Aime J. Forand (D- 
R.L) introduced into the Con- 
gressional Record a resolution 
by the Indiana Funeral Direc- 
tors Association, Inc., urging 
defeat of his bill to provide 
medical care for the aged. 

Forand declared he had 
“expected” the organized op- 
position of the American 
Medical Association, the Na- 
tional Association of, Manu- 
facturers, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the con 
mercial insurance lobby, but 
said the morticians’ action 
“surprised him.” 

“Could it be,” Forand 
asked, “that undertakers are 
opposed to good health?” 
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Page Three 


Record Meeting Held: 


Film Strike Wins: 
All-Out'Support | 


.. Hollywood, Calif—In the largest meeting of actor's and actresses 
ever held in the United States, more than 4,000 members of the 
Screen Actors Guild gave a unanimous standing vote of confidence 
to their leaders in the strike that has shut down seven major movie 


studios. 


_ AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1960 _ 


The SAG members shouted their’ 
approval after hearing Pres. Ronald 
Reagan give a detailed report on 
the walkout, which started Mar. 7, 
on the futile negotiations that pre- 
ceded it and on the history of the 
basic issue in dispute—increased 
payments to the actors from the ad- 
ditional profits the studios are mak- 
ing on television sales of movies 


. made after 1948. 


Top stars who are established 
boxoffice draws, lesser known film 
luminaries, bit players hopeful of 
climbing higher and the stunt men 
who risk their necks on every job 


all joined in an impressive dem- 


onstration of union solidarity after 
Reagan told them that upon the re- 
newal of negotiations two days be- 
fore, “a little progress started to be 
made.” 

The bargaining session was ar- 
ranged after the SAG called in the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service and was held after Com- 
missioner Jules Medoff helped set 
it up. : 

Dales Spikes Rumors 

Rumors of an early peace, to be 
preceded by union permission for 
the casts of eight major films to 
return to the struck studios to com- 
plete production, snow-balled to 
such a size that John L. Dales, 
SAG national executive secretary, 
issued a denial. He said: 

“The Guild will not allow the 
eight motion pictures to go back 
into production until the negotia- 
tions have proceeded to a point 
where the Guild is assured of an 
equitable deal. This point has not 
yet been reached.” 

Wide-ranging support for the 
SAG board of directors in the 
dispute was offered prior to the 
mass meeting when 25 of the 
most famous figures in filmdom 
declared in a joint statement that 
“we wish it to be known that we 
are in full support of the posi- 
tion taken by our board of direc- 
tors and officers of the SAG in 
our controversy with the major 
studios.” 

“We believe television is a new 
outlet for entertainment,” they said. 
“NBC, CBS and ABC, three mil- 
lion-dollar corporations, have rec- 
ognized this; unions have recog- 
nized this—indeed new unions have 


UNANIMOUS VOTE of support for officers of the Screen Actors 
Guild in the strike of 14,000 top stars and bit players against major 
movie studios was voted at a jammed Hollywood membership 
meeting. Those backing the walkout included (left to right) Janet 
Leigh, Edward G. Robinson, Barbara Rush and Kirk Douglas. 


come into being because of it. 

“The producers must have rec- 
ognized it when they agreed to the 
stop-gap clause in 1948. They ad- 
hered to this clause for 12 years. 
Since 1948, all producers have been 
on written notice from the actors 
that their salaries in movies made 
for theaters did not compensate the |} 
actor for the additional and profit- 
able display of the picture in televi- 
sion—advertising products of every 
description. 

“Now the producers repudiated 
the stop-gap clause and adamantly 
refused to negotiate. 

“This is no longer a matter of 
money or terms, but is a question 
of principle and we believe all ac- 
tors must wholeheartedly back our 
Guild leadership in this fact, as we 
do.” 

Signers were Lauren Bacall, 
Ralph Bellamy, Ward Bond, 
James Cagney, Richard Carlson, 
Jeff Chandler, Bing - Crosby, 
Tony Curtis, Bette Davis, Kirk 
Douglas, Joan Fontaine, Bob 
Hope, Louis Jourdan, Janet 
Leigh, Fred MacMurray, Thomas 
Mitchell, Robert Mitchum, Rob- 


-FORMULA FOR LONG-RANGE sharing of fruits of industrial progress was discussed in New 
York: at first meeting of committee established in contract between Steelworkers and Kaiser -Steel 
Corp. Seated, left to right, are Kaiser Board Chairman Edgar F. Kaiser, USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald; Dr. George Taylor, chairman of Pres. Eisenhower’s “fact-finding” panel in steel strike. 
Standing, same order: USWA Vice Pres. Howard Hague; labor arbiter and conciliator David L. 
Cole; Kaiser Vice Pres. C. E. Borden; John Dunlop, ‘Harvard University; Vice Pres. E. E. Tref- 
ethen, Jr, of Kaiser; Dir. Charles J. Smith, USWA Dist. 38. 


USWA-Kaiser Pact Committee 
Opens Industrial Peace Quest . 


New York—A tripartite committee representing lahor, management and the public—created by the 
contract signed last fall between the Steelworkers and Kaiser Steel Corp.—has opened its long-range 


ert Montgomery, Walter Pidgeon, 
Edward G. Robinson, Barbara 
Rush, Barry Sullivan, Spencer 


study of methods for achieving industrial peace. 
At a two-day meeting here, the committee marked out several key areas for immediate study, with 


spokesmen expressing optimism 
about initial progress in pursuit of 
a formula for equitable sharing of 
the company’s economic gains with- 
out the necessity of long shutdowns 
to settle labor contract differences. 

Dr. George W. Taylor; chairman 
of the nine-man panel and head of 
Pres. Ejisenhower’s fact-finding 
board during last year’s 116-day 
nationwide steel shutdown, said the 
tripartite committee “represents a 
very significant new approach” to 
labor-management problems. 

“We have no doubt,” he said, 
“that collective bargaining will be 
the better for this effort.” 

USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald, who headed the union 
delegation, expressed the belief 
that “this committee is going to 

_do a great job” for both the un- 
ion and Kaiser management. He 
added: “I hope some of it will 
rub off on our friends in the rest 
of the steel industry.” 

The 11 other giant basic steel 
producers, who later followed 
Kaiser’s lead in settling the record- 
breaking steel strike, signed con- 
tracts establishing “human _ rela- 
tions” committees dedicated’ to 
tasks similar to those of the Kaiser 
committee—but with no public 
members serving on these panels. 

Edgar F. Kaiser, board chair- 
man of the steel company, termed 

the initial sessions “worthwhile,” 
and declared that “greater free- 
dom” of discussion was possible 
because the committee was “meet- 
ing away from the pressures of the 
bargaining table.” 

The areas which the committee 
will study before it holds its next 
session in Oakland, Calif., May 5-6, 
include: 

@ Methods of sharing the com- 

pany’s economic progress between 
employes and the public as well as 
the stockholders, with particular 
emphasis on providing a share for 
workers likely to be displaced by 
technological change. 
_.@ The need for a wider area of 
communication to keep workers as 
well informed ‘as company direc- 
tors and stockholders on future 
plans. 

@ Re-examination of grievance 
procedures. : : 

@ Study of the future of incen- 
tive methods as they relate to tech- 


Tracy, John Wayne and Jane 
Wyman. 

_ The international board of the 
Actors & Artists, through which 
the SAG has AFL-CIO affiliation, 
took full-page newspaper ads to 
express its support of the strike. 

“The issue of a replay formula 
involving the showing of post-1948 
motion pictures on television is of 
vital interest and concern to all 
performers,” the AAAA board said. 
“The Screen Actors Guild also 
seeks a pension and welfare plan 
for its members, a principle long 
accepted by employers in other in- 
dustries. 

“Motion pictuge producers and 
their agents have issued press state- 
ments depicting performers as rich, 
wealthy and gold-plated, when the 
fact.is that less than 1 percent are 
in the ‘higher income’ brackets; 
more than 75 percent of the per- 
formers represented by the SAG 
earn less than $4,000 annually; 60 
percent actually earn $2,500 or less 
per year in the motion picture in- 
dustry.” 


@ Possibility of devising new 
procedures to avoid strikes. 

Besides Taylor, public members 
on the panel include David L. Cole, 
umpire under the AFL-CIO No- 
Raiding Agreement, and John T. 
Dunlop, nationally known arbitra- 
tor for the building trades unions 
and their industry. 

Serving on the union team with 
McDonald are Gen. Counsel Arthur 
J. Goldberg, who was represented 
by USWA Vice Pres. Howard R. 
Hague; and USWA Dir. Charles J. 


Smith of District 38. 


The management group includes 
Kaiser, Executive Vice Pres. E. E. 
Trefethen. of Kaiser-Industries, and 
Executive Vice Pres. C. F. Borden 
of Kaiser Steel. 

The historic USWA-Kaiser pact 
—-signed before the government ob- 
tained a Taft-Hartley injunction to 


j halt the nationwide steel shutdown 


—also called for creation of a 
labor-management committee for 
mutual exploration of work rule 
problems. That committee has al- 
ready held its first session in 
Spokane, Wash. 


Bethlehem’s Ultimatum 


Branded as 


‘Gimmick’ 


New York—The Shipbuilding Workers branded as a “gimmick” 
to conceal a determination not to bargain in good faith the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.’s warning that no progress “will be made or can 
be expected” in negotiations so long as so-called mass picketing 
is continued at its Quincy, Mass., shipyard. 


The virtual ultimatum was hand-'® 


ed down as bargaining. sessions, 
stalled during hearings into charges 
of unfair labor practices the union 
had filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board, were resumed un- 
der the direction of Walter A. Mag- 
giolo, chief of mediation activities 
for the Federal Mediation & Con- 
ciliation Service. 

It also followed two fruitless 
attempts by the company to se- 
cure injunctions in Massachu- 
setts Superior Court forbidding 
mass picketing at the Quincy 
shipyard. Despite the dual re- 
jections, the company still called 
the large-scale picketing “illegaF’ 
and insisted progress in. bargain- 
ing was impossible until the un- 
jon gave assurance it had “per- 
manently ceased.” 

The courts refused the injunc- 
tions on the ground that the com- 
pany had failed to bargain in good 
faith. Since then, the company has 
sued the union. 


-Company’s Ultimatum 
“The first order of business must 


be a cessation of this illegal mass 
picketing,” the company said in a 


| statement issued at, the close of the 


first bargaining meeting. 
IUMSWA Pres. John J. Grogan 


nological changes. 


~ 


\ 


charged the steel: company’s 'ship- 


building division with seeking to 
find a. “new pretext for keeping its 
shipyard closed” in an effort to 
starve the workers into accepting a 
contract with “unheard-of condi- 
tions.” The company statement, he 
declared, was a “callous and pre- 
sumptuous” insult to the union. 


Some 18,000 members of the 
union in Bethlehem’s eight East 
Coast shipyards have been on 
strike since Jan. 22 in an effort 
to win a new contract to replace 
a three-year agreement that ex- 
pired last July 31. The union is 
seeking to upset unilateral 
changes in work rules and con- 
ditions the company imposed 
while negotiations were in prog- 
Tess. . 


Meantime, Rep. James A. Burke 
(D), whose congressional district 
includes Quincy, appealed to Pres. 
Eisenhower to use his good offices 
to help end the walkout. In a tele- 
gram to the President, he pointed 
out that work on several navy ves- 
sels, including some with nuclear 
power, is at a standstill, and added 
that “clergymen, public officials 
and merchants are pleading for 


White House action,” 
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‘Prove by Our Actions:’ 


Meet Bias Issue | 
‘Head-On’—Meany 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dition of the free trade union 
movement” and is in “direct con- 
flict” with the AFL-CIO consti- 
tution. 

In the District of Columbia, he 
said, “there are local unions whose 
membership and whose apprentice 
rolls are closed to Negro appli- 
cants.” He added that “on the basis 
of our American heritage of free- 
dom and democracy, as well as 
our trade union ideals, these people 
are entitled to political and eco- 
nomic equality of opportunity.” 

Meany praised the BID for 
“taking an important step in the 
right direction” by asking the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government 
Contracts to notify the department 
of “any complaints of hiring dis- 
crimination” and for pledging to do 

“everything in its power to correct 
such situations.” 

Declaring that “the time has 
come to meet this problem head- 
on,” the AFL-CIO president blunt- 
ly said: 

“It is up to local union leaders 
to convince their members to 
listen to reason. 


“It is up to international union 
presidents to exert effective lead- 
ership on this question. 


“We have got to face up to 
the problem squarely and find a 
solution for it based on sound 
trade union principles.” 


Meany conceded that “this is not 
a simple problem” and that “there 
is no easy way out.” He continued: 

“We must put an end to this 
hateful evil of discrimination when- 
ever and wherever it occurs, 
whether it be in a local union or 
an international union. 

“Our good faith is at stake. We 
can prove it only by our actions. 
As citizens and as free trade union- 
ists, we must conduct our affairs in 
accordance with the principles of 
brotherhood and democracy.” 

The AFL-CIO president was 
caustic in his criticism of the fili- 
buster which, he said, is aimed 


at stopping a Clear Senate ma- 
jority from carrying out the con- 
stitutional guarantee that eVery 
American citizen, regardless of 
race or color, should have the 
right to vote. 

“Some of the opponents of the 
civil rights bill,” he said, “are hon- 
orable men who have unhappily 
been forced into an indefensible 
position by the political dynamite 
which hangs over their heads in 
their home states. But the main 
body of Southerners who have en- 
gineered . . . this filibuster are still 
fighting the Civil War.” 

He accused them of being “out 
of step with the America of today 
and tomorrow,” adding that in ad- 
dition to spearheading the anti- 
labor drive “they have opposed .. . 
every liberal and progressive meas- 
sure designed to protect the Ameri- 
can people against economic and 
political oppression. They give lip 
service to American ideals while 
they : desperately try with every 
weapon in the book to negate and 
destroy basic American concepts of 
democracy.” 

Civil rights opponents, Meany 
said, have “served to undermine 
confidence” at home in “‘the sin- 
cerity of the government’s willing- 
ness and ability to protect and en- 
force the constitutional rights of its 
citizens.” He added: 


“But it is abroad where the 
wreckage of American prestige has 
become most evident. How can we 
ask the people of Asia and Africa 
to build their future on the model 
of American democracy when its 
shortcomings are so painfully ex- 
posed? 

“We have given the Communists 
a glorious opportunity to make hay 
at our expense in the most critical 
areas of the cold war. Their propa- 
ganda machines are going full 
blast, deriding our vaunted free 
way of life as a fraud and a sham.” 

Meany said there is “only one 
honest and effective way out of 
this mess”—congressional enact- 
ment of a “strong and meaning- 


ful” civil rights law. 


ga 


LABOR MUST “face up” to 
problem of race bias within trade 
union movement arid find a so- 
lution “based on sound trade un- 
ion principles,” AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany told session of 
AFL-CIO Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. legislative con- 
ference. 


CLC Assigns 
USWA Staff 
Man to Africa 


Toronto, Ont.— The Canadian 
Labor Congress has picked Albert 
Munro, a Steelworkers’ representa- 
tive, as one of three special lec- 
turers at the African Labor College 
in Uganda. 

Munro, presently assigned to na- 
tional headquarters of the, USWA, 
will leave this spring for three 
months in Africa. 

African unionists are taught tech- 
niques of union organization and 
administration, the process of col- 
lective bargaining as it is conducted 
in other English-speaking countries 
and such subjects as economic re- 
search methods. 

~The 37-year-old Munro was 

born and educated in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. He came to Canada in 
November 1952 and was elected 
vice president of USWA Local 
3390, covering employes of Do- 
minion Bridge Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
in 1953. In March 1958 he 
joined the USWA staff as an 
expert in job classification and 
rate evaluation. 


| 


Caribbean Assembly Reports: | 


Puerto Rico. 


Understanding Key 
To Latin Relations 


Mutual enderttendins “the key to good relations among nations,” 
is deficient among the countries of the western hemisphere, the 
Caribbean Assembly decided after three days of discussions in 


The assembly was held under the joint auspices of the American - 


Assembly of Columbia University’> 
and the University of Puerto Rico. 
It drew 66 authorities in all fields 
of inter-American relationships, in- 
cluding AFL-CIO Inter-American 
Rep. Serafino Romualdi and As- 
sistant Research Dir. Peter Henle, 
meeting for discussions of “The 
United States and Latin America.” 
In a final report, to which there 
were no signatories but upon which 
there was general agreement, the 
assembly attributed the lack of mu- 
tual understanding to “inadequate 
and sometimes distorted reporting 
of events” in the different countries, 
and failure on each side to appreci- 
ate the other’s cultural values. 


The U.S. was urged to “try to 
convey a much better picture of 
its real values, especially its dedi- 
cation to human dignity and so- 
cial reform and its cultural ac- 
complishments.” 


“Social and economic change is 
coming everywhere in Latin Amer- 
ica,” the assembly concluded. “It 
will be the function of hemispheric 
policy to encourage the social and 
economic reforms that will satisfy 
aspirations without violence or dis- 
regard of basic rights. The prob- 
lem is not fear of revolutionary 
change as such; the principal fear is 
that it will be exploited by inter- 
national communism and not for 
constructive indigenous purposes. 


“All of us are Americans. We 
_are all part of the same western 
civilization, holding in common 
ideals of freedom and démoc- 
racy.” 

On some specific issues the as- 
sembly agreed that: 


nationalism is present in all Amer- 
ican nations, exceptionally strong 
in some. “Anti-Yankeeism”. is the 
inevitable result of history, eco- 
nomics, politics and the disparity in 


@ The “global phenomenon” of 


wealth and power, plus U.S. “lack 
of sensitivity” in dealing with Latin 
American neighbors, but does not 
extend to individuals. 

@ Economic development “has a 
special urgency.” Unless it is proved 
by action and policy that free in- 
stitutions offer the best prospect 
for meeting Latin American aspira- 
tions,” solutions are likely to be 
sought by extremist and‘ violent 
methods.” Both U.S. aid and col- 
lective action are essential. 


@ Communism is making head- 
way and there is a tendency to un- 
derestimate the danger. If rapid 
social change does not take place 
through constructive democratic 
processes, “it may provoke abrupt 
chaotic processes in the course of 
which a serious danger of Com- 
munist control might arise.” 


@ A “sense of confusion” was 
expressed in regard to Cuba, with 
judgment tentative. The revolution 
reflects “deep and legitimate popu- 
lar aspirations,” but its trend “‘is 
not democratic in its present form”; 
Communists “appear to be gaining 
in influence, but a final judgment 
on the prospects of Communist 
control would be premature.” 


Green Honored 
As Ohio Teen-Ager 


Columbus, O.—William Green, 
president of the former AFL from 


1924 until his death in 1952, has 


been honored in his native state of 
Ohio for his accomplishments. as 
an 18-year-old secretary of a min- 
ers’ local union. 


Green was one of 32 prominent 
Ohioans who began achieving 
recognition while still in their teens. 
Their portraits have been put on 
exhibit in the state Capitol in a 
newly-established Ohio Teen-Age 
Hall of Fame. 


Building Trades Rap Administration's “Tight-Money’ Policies 


(Coftinued from Page 1) 

@ Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) call for reversal of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s “dis- 
astrous high-interest, tight-money 
policies” to forestall a new depres- 
sion. Kennedy endorsed labor’s 
broad-ranging legislative program, 
calling for its passage before Con- 
gress adjourns this summer. 

@ Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
renew the pledge made by the Ad- 
ministration since 1954 to support 
legislation freeing jobsite picketing 
from Taft-Hartley’s secondary boy- 
cott provisions. 

Two days of the conference 
were set aside so that building 
tradesmen, breaking up into state 
delegations, could visit senators 
and congressmen on Capitol Hill 
to press for enactment of the 
BTD’s six-point program. 

Meany told the conference that 
in pursuit of the “policy of im- 
mobilization,” the Administration 
has “hugged the status quo and re- 
lied on the goal. of a balanced 
budget for salvation.” He contin- 
ued: 

“It has failed to invest the funds 
necessary to keep us ahead in sci- 
entific research, to maintain mili- 
tary superiority, to assure healthy 
economic growth and to meet the 
critical feeds of the American peo- 
ple. 

“This policy is based on fear— 
the groundless fear that if the 
federal government assumes its 
proper responsibility, it will grow 
too big, it will spend too much, 


it will tax too heavily and it will 
in some way interfere with the 
profit opportunities of big busi- 
mess.” ~ 

For several years, he said, the 
AFL-CIO has been “hammering 
away at the absurdity and the dan- 
gers of this do-nothing policy,” 
adding that recently the nationally 
known columnist Walter Lippmann 
published ‘an article “fully support- 
ing our position.” 

In the column, Meany said, it 
was pointed out that the govern- 


ment “by encouraging healthy eco- | { 


nomic expansion can get all the 
funds it needs to pay for defense 
purposes, for scientific research, 
for the construction of schools, for 
an effective housing program in- 
cluding slum clearance and urban 


renewal, for building better roads| 


and airports, for providing more 
adequate hospitals and pyblic health 
services, for improved water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal, and for 
industrial revival of depressed areas 
—all this without raising taxes.” 

In addition to endorsing the 
BTD’s legislative goals, Meany 
urged delegates to push for passage 
of three other proposals that con- 
stitute key planks in the overall 
AFL-CIO program for 1960: 

@ Improvement of the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour and 
coverage for millions not now pro- 
tected. 

@ Forand bill passage to pro- 
vide medical insurance for retired 
workers that will “permit our older 
people to live out the span of their 


lives in decency and save them 
from becoming public charges.” 

-@ Enactment of uniform federal 
minimum standards on the amount 
and duration of unemployment 
benefits. 

Kennedy evoked sustained ap- 
plause when he told delegates 
he would fight to have Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders on 
both sides of Capitol Hill re- 


deem last year’s pledges that the 
job-site picketing measure would 
be acted on this year. The 86th 
Congress, he vowed, “shall not 
adjourn until this measure is 
brought to a vote.” 


The Massachusetts Democrat 


also called for action this session 
on federal minimum standards for 
unemployment benefits. Since 1954, 
he noted, the Administration has 


DRIVE FOR ENACTMENT of six-point legislative program of 
AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept, received a major 
boost as 3,300 delegates from all 50 states attended sessions at 
Washington’s Sheraton-Park Hotel, spent two days visiting congress- 
men on Capitol Hill to seek passage of measures to shore up the 
economy and insure equity in labor-management relations. 


called for voluntary state action in 
this area. “No state has acted,” 
Kennedy said. “No state will act.” 
He said state legislatures fear that 
industry would run away to other 
states “not meeting these stand- 
ards.” 

Mitchell, reiterating Administra- 
tion support for legislation that 
would exempt common-site picket-, 
ing from Taft-Hartley’s secondary 
boycott restrictions, told delegates 
that “you can’t expect trade union- 
ists to work with non-union people 
on the same job.” 

The secretary also appealed for 
stepped-up apprenticeship training 
programs to insure an adequate 
supply of skilled craftsmen in the 
next 10 years, and recommended 
that building trades unions “organ- 
ize in the suburbs” so that all hous- 
ing projects being erected to meet 
the population explosion will be 
built by union members, 


Maken, Educator 
For ILGWU, Dies 


New York—Morris Maken, ed- 
ucation director of the Cloak Out- 
of-Town Dept. of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, has died of a heart 
attack. He was 51. 

He was appointed to the educa- 
tion post in 1948, left it to become 
a field organizer in the South for 
the Textile’ Workers Union of 
America from 1951 to 1957, then 
returned to the ILGWU education 
post, ! 
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N. ¥. Public Library Exhibit: A 7 ae oa Ss . eo 


Bitte ten 


Union Workersand Their Unions on the Jot 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW about unions? New York Public Library 
answered its own question with a display of photographs, books and 
pamphlets showing trade unionism at work. 


HUNDREDS OF VISITORS, such as these two, carefully inspected 
the record of a union’s day-to-day activities. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES on trade unionists and trade unions in action pei (left to right, top * , oS 

to bottom) a chef in his kitchen, a serious union committee meeting, an engineer at work, a pen- LEFT TO RIGHT: Photographer Mildred Grossman, Pres. Harry 
sioner talking over a problem with a union official, a union’s employment service and a straw vote Wan Arsdale, Jr., of New York City AFL-CIO, and Library Stafi- 
being taken in a New York state election. Photos were taken by Mildred Grossman. ers John Cory and Dorothy Oko. 
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_ AFL-cto NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1960 


- The Unprotected ; 
AMERICA HAS ENTERED the Soaring Sixties and their prom- 
ise of unlimited Prospetity with millions: of workers completely 
unprotected as to minimum wages or hours of work, eking out a 
second-class existence at the hands of low-wage chiseling employers. 

There are millions more whose wages are pegged at $1 an hour 
under the Wage-Hour Act, striving desperately to achieve the 
highly-touted American standard of living on $40 a week. 

The persistence of poverty and near-poverty affects every 
American. It constitutes a direct threat to the nation’s general 
progress toward ever-higher living standards and to the vitally 
necessary increase in consumer purchasing power that spells the 
difference between full employment and recession. 

Four years ago Congress increased the minimum wage to $1 an 
hour. Wage levels and the iricreased cost of living have hopelessly 
outdated that figure. And there are still the millions working 
. without wage-and-hour protection. : 

This Congress must wipe out poverty to bolster our economic 
strength and to control the low-wage employer whose profits are 
sweated from exploited workers. There must be economic justice 
for all workers, not union members alone. It can be accomplished 
by quick passage of the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill. 


Billions for Bankers? 
THe ADMINISTRATION is asking Americans to shoulder a 
$4 billion burden in 1960 i in the name of fighting a | non-existent 
inflation. 

That’s the price of the Administration’ s tight-money, high-interest 
rate policies, which it is seeking to extend by lifting the interest- 
rate ceiling on long-term government bonds. It includes also $1 
billion in additional mortgage and other borrowing costs paid by 
consumers, 

The almost relentless insistence on the necessity of lifting the 
interest rate ceiling has dented some of the opposition to this costly 
and misdirected economic policy in the House of Representatives. 

But while the bill is marking time, supported by a favorable 
committee report, activities in the financial world are producing 
results which tend to dispute the validity of the Administration’s 
position. 

Interest rates on short-term Treasury notes have been dropping in 
the past few weeks and may drop further after Apr. 15 with the 
purchase of these notes to help meet income tax payments. , 

With inflation non-existent and interest rates dropping on short- 
term notes, there appears to be no valid reason why American con- 
sumers should be asked to pick up a $4 billion tab for the bankers 
and the money lenders by lifting the interest-rate ceiling. 


Words, Not Deeds 


pe. EISENHOWER’S recent trips to Asia, the Middle East 
and Latin America focused attention on the economic assistance 
needs of many of these nations. It focused attention also on the 
gap between the Administration’s fine words on stepping up eco- 
nomic aid and the hard facts of its budget proposals. 

Last year Congress authorized $1.1 billion for the Development 
Loan Fund after the Administration refused to support a proposal 
to put the program on a long-range basis. In its budget this year 
the Administration requested an appropriation of only $700 million. 

The tight limitation on money for the development fund, 
coupled with a refusal to change the program’s present hand-to- 
mouth insecurity, give a hollow ring to some of the President’s 
overseas speeches, to his constant emphasis on deeds, not words. 
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Prominent Southerner Declares: 


Negro Battle for Equal Rights 
Carries on Americas Heritage 


The following is excerpted from a speech by 
Frank P. Graham, United Nations mediator and 
former U.S. senator, at a UN Mock Assembly at 
the University of North Carolina of which he is 

a former president. 


WE LIVE in an age of revolution. The United 
States was born in an age of revolution out 


| of which came the liberation of the people of 


North and South America. The United Nations 
was born in an age of revolution out of which 
has come and is coming the liberation of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. — 

The American Republic, as we learned in our 
history, in its beginnings, was a political oligarchy 


of landed, propertied, Protestant, white and male 


adults. From Rhode Island, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania came ideas and attitudes, which in the 
Jeffersonian movement were given an impetus 
toward the removing of religious barriers and the 
admission of Jews, Catholics and unbelievers to 
the rights of suffrage and public office. 

The on-going Jacksonian democracy opened 
wider the doors of suffrage and office to the land- 
less and propertyless people. The Civil War 
amendments abolished the disqualification of race, 
color and previous condition of servitude. The 
women’s rights movement later admitted half of 
the adult people to the right of equal suffrage. 
The removal of the barriers of creed, property, 
color and sex transformed in successive epochs 
the old monopolistic political oligarchy into an 
expanding, advancing democracy. 

The barriers of the poll tax and registration 


remaining in some communities against the equal, 


right to vote cannot forever hold back the spirit- 
ual momentum of 2,000 years and the democratic 
momentum of a century and a/half of American 
history. 

AMERICA HAS TAUGHT the Negro youth 
the heritage and hopes of America and in her 
Heart of hearts she would not. have them forfeit 
that heritage or deny that hope. In their day and 
generation they are renewing springs of American 
democracy fresh and resurgent as they write a 
chapter in the fulfillment of the American Revo- 
lution with its universal declaration of human 
rights that “all men are created equal and are 
endowed by their creator with certain unalienable 
rights and that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among. men deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 


We need to make clear to ourselves and to 
the world that the advancing faith of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the widening meaning of 
the American Bill of Rights are not only the 
historic and past but are also the present and 
living sources of America’s faith in herself, the 
world’s faith in America and America’s moral 
influence and power in the world. 

Human pride, prejudice and discrimination are 
as old as history and as wide at the world. Across 
the centuries in successive periods, prejudice was 
variously expressed in the classification of peo- 
ples as: Jews and gentiles, Greeks and barbarians, 
Romans and provincials, Iberians and people to 
the north of the Pyrenees who were white in 
color, tall in height, and considered by the cul- 
tured Iberians to be low in intellect, the Celestial 
Chinese and the non-celestial other people, high 
caste and low caste Indians, Anglo-Saxons and 
the “lesser breeds without the law,” and Aryan- 
Nordic-German-Nazis and the allegedly inferior 
races of the world. 

In the present world are tensions between 
yellow and brown, brown and black, colored and 
white. 

As a vital part of the southern people, the 
Negro people, despite all the wrongs to these 
people, compounded by centuries of slavery 
and discrimination, have in the recent decades 
of their freedom and labor, made a progress 
unsurpassed by any people in a like period in 
‘human history. 


In the free minds and generous hearts of mil. 


lions of southern people of both races, who have 
long cooperated in human relations and works 
of personal loyalty and kindness, will live and 
gtow the unfulfilled teachirigs of our religion for 
the equal freedom, dignity and opportunity of all 
human beings, the struggles of freedom for 4 
higher freedom, and the renewing faith of the 
American dream, with its message of hope and 
brotherhood i in this age of suspicion and fear. 

The gospel of love and understanding preached 
by Martin Luther King, who draws his’ inspira- 
‘tion from Jesus, his techniques from Gandhi, and 
his advice from his noble teacher, Benjamin Mays 
of Morehouse College, will yet prevail in our 
time over fear and hate. The cross, warm with 
the blood of human brotherhood, will triumph 
over all the burning crosses lighted with the hot 
oil of prejudice, privilege and power. 
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Bold Attack on: U rban Bligkt« 
Brings Results in New Haven 


(This column is excerpted from: the nightly 


broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- ~ 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- - 


gan over the ABC network Monday through 

Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 

_ IS HARDLY a sizable city in the. 
country that isn’t suffering from serious_ 

ee pains in the form of a shortage of hous- 


a strangulation of traffic. 
Ironically the growth has 
developed into a kind of 


It is a national problem 
‘and it is. shaping up as a 
presidential campaign is- 
sue. PERE SI Sees 

Recently the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council’s 
= unit on urban and sub- 


Morgan 
broadside of criticism at the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration for failing to grasp the dimensions of 
the situation and the need for action. 

In Washington, 500 delegates at the National 
Housing Conference unanimously called for cre-_ 
ation of a cabinet-rank Department of Urban 


Affairs, While farmers, business and labor . are 


all represented, city dwellers, it was pointed ‘out, 


have no voice in the cabinet... 


man of the House Banking subcommittee on 


housing, promises to open hearings soon after . 


Easter on an omnibus housing and urban renewal 
bill. 


There have been complaints of boondoggling 


and bad planning on urban renewal and Repre-- 


sentative Ludwig Teller, New York Democrat, is 
pressing Rains’ subcommittee to investigate pos- 
sible profiteering in slum clearance and reloca- 
tion of tenants. But some aréas afe’ tackling the 
problem with boldness, imagination and effi- 
ciency. 

The Democratic Advisory Council’s blast at 
the Administration on housing, which may 
emerge as a party platform plank, was mainly 
inspired by Mayor Richard C. Lee of New 
Haven, Conn., and this gives the report a sig- 
nificant cutting edge because Lee’s massive 
and revolutionary plan for the rebuilding of 
downtown New Haven is already under way 
and is commanding nationwide attention, 

The Demoérats are trying to sharpen the issue 
even further by arguing that the New Haven proj- 
ect was successfully launched in spite of resistance 
on key points by the Eisenhower regime, thus 
dramatizing the difference in the Republican and 
Democratic approaches to the subject. 


Washington Reports: 


ing, a surplus of slums and - 


disease called urban blight. © 


urban problems fired a - 


WHATEVER THE POLITICAL NUANCES, | 


the New Haven plan has to be seen to be believed. 
On Sunday, Mayor Lee took this reporter on a 
personally-conducted tour of four separate proj- 


‘ects embracing more than 700. acres on which 


$150,000,000 are being spent. This is not just a 
supermarket or shopping center exercise. Depart- 
ment stores, ‘hotels, banks, schools and office 
buildings are being razed. and relocated. Tene- 
ments are being bulldozed, families resettled. 
Fifty. years ago, New Haven’s Oak Street 
neighborhood was one of the worst slums in New 


England. Sinclair Lewis dubiously immortalized 


it in an angry novel. Nearly 900 families have 
been moved from the area and in the slum clean- 
up, 10,000 rats were exterminated. 

- The Worcester Square district was a vivid 
picture of how deep the rot was. 

Warehouses and shops blighted residential 
neighborhoods which in turn deteriorated into 
marginal housing for Italians, Puerto Ricans, 
Negroes. Crime and delinquency mushroomed. 
Bookies and hoodlums lounged on the corner 
of Wallace and Grand. Forty-seven persons 
died in factory firetraps in 15 years. Taxes 
dwindled. People and businesses began to 
move away. 


SOON WORCESTER SQUARE will be a 


_ show place, cheery desegregated apartments, 
Alabama’s Congressman Albert Rains, chair-_ 


homes and a dazzling community center on one 
side, a spacious, sunlit, carefully zoned indus- 
trial park on the other with a new highway down 
the middle. 

Mayor Lee and his commission, including 
businessmen and labor leaders, have worked 
seven nights a week grappling with the human 
problems involved. People don’t like to pull up 
their roots. Many oppose integration. 

Insofar as possible and healthful the human 
fabrics of neighborhoods will be preserved, 
though living conditions will change. On the 
race question Lee makes the telling point that 
he lives in a district in which 35 percent of his 
neighbors are Negros. Frankie, who runs one of 


the best-known Italian restaurants in New Eng- 


land, is still passionately dissatisfied with the 
terms and alternative sites the city has offered 
him. In contrast, a florist dropped a big bouquet 
by the mayor’s office the other day. “A token of 
appreciation,” he said. “I fought the move but 
now my business is booming.” 

Not a week goes by without delegations from 
other. cities showing up to see how New Haven 
is doing it. Perhaps the surest sign of Mayor 
Lee’s success lies in the fact that Democrats are 
already talking about running this 44-year-old 
man for governor or senator in 1962, 


Legislation Urged to Prevent 


ne LEGISLATION is necessary to end 

‘wholesale discontinuance of passenger train 
service,” both Dethocratic and Republican mem- 
bers of Congress said in an interview on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service program heard on more than 300 radio 
stations, 


Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.), chair- 


man of the Senate Commerce Committee and 


sponsor of a major bill on the issue, has gained 
30 co-sponsors. He and Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R-Vt.) agreed that the chances of passage in 
this session are good. 

The Magnuson bill would correct a situation 
Created by the 1958 Transportation Act in 
giving the railroads power to apply either to 
State public service commissions or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for discontinu- 
ance of a rail line the roads claimed was not. 
needed or was losing money. 

“We didn’t intend at the time that the roads 
should inconvenience the public to the extent that 
they haye,” Aiken declared. “I think something 
like 102 trains have been discontinued in. the 
last year or two and we are now seeing unfair- 
hess to the public.” 

The. 1958 law puts the burden of proof for 
continuance on the public. “This new law would 
Place the burden of proof upon the railroad,” 


Abandonment of Train Service 


Magnuson explained. “They would have to prove 
discontinuance is not against the public interest. 
st » a section of the bill says that if and 
when the ICC tells a railroad to continue a 
line, the commission also has authority to say 
what kind of service there should be. At the 
present, the railroads are running some branch 
lines with trains like cattle cars.” 


“THE ROADS were in financial trouble in 
1956 and 1957,” Magnuson said, “but a lot of 
them have come back and conditions are better. 
Many roads, however, consider their passenger 
income separate from their freight inconre, and 
to make a case on passenger discontinuance, 
assert they are losing money on a road. 

“I always ask them, ‘Are you losing money 
on your overall operations? You have a public 
duty to provide passenger trains. The public 
pays for your freight, t 

Aiken declared that iiond service should be 
supplied to rural as well as urban areas. “Serv- 
ice is even more important in the rural areas,” 
he said. 

Magnuson in effect warned the ICC to go slow 
in handling applications for passenger train dis- 
continuance. “The ICC is a creation of Con- 
gress,” he said. “They should slow up until we 
can see what’s going on.” 


THE DEMOCRATS are clearly.threatened with a North-South 
split over civil rights. at their. national convention in July, but the 
Republicans are having internal troubles of their own. Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.), chairman of the Senate GOP Campaign Com-. 
mittee, has joined Gov. Wesley Powell, (R-N.H.) in publicly ex- 
pressing unhappiness at the manner in which Vice Pres. Nixon is 
conducting himself politically, 

Goldwater, who is becoming a power in Senate Republican cir= 
cles, has asked Nixon,to make some.speeches at GOP state con- 
ventions and to “get out and campaign” rather than sit back while. 
he is attacked by Democratic presidential aspirants. ; 

He would like to. see Nixon “help out,” United Press-Interna- 
tional reports, in the ‘critical’ North Dakota senatorial campaign, 
There will be a special election in June to elect a successor to North 
Dakota’s late Sen. William Langer (R), and the GOP frankly fears 
that the probable Democratic nominee, Rep. Quentin Burdick, will - 
beat Gov. John E. Davis for the seat. 

“I don’t think the Vice President can wait until after the Re- 
publican convention to start his ereare<t the Arizona right- 
winger complains. - - 

Gov. Powell got himself ceaniiadia by Nixon for trying to. 
hang a “soft on-communism” charge on Sen. John F, Kennedy 
(D-Mass.), and showed his bruised. feelings: by charging the pri- . 
mary results proved that he was. right, and Nixon wrong, in the . 
-choice of campaign tactics. ' : .’ 

George Sokolsky, the newspaper colemnist closest to the GOP. 
right-wingers, followed up by pointing out that Nixon made “his 
reputation as an anti-Communist,” and said that if the Vice Presi- 
dent “were presently to pose as a middle-of-the-road liberal, such 
campaigners as John Kennedy and Hubert Humphrey yous chew 
him to pieces.” 

*  * *- 

WHAT THE REPUBLICAN right-wingers: want is revealed 
clearly in New Jersey, where Sen. Cliffotd P. Case, a GOP first- 
termer, is sharply challenged by: a businessmen’s group backing 
Robert Morris, former counsel of ‘the Senate Internal Security sub-. 
committee. The idea of the businessmen, almost plainly stated, 
is to drive Case out of Republican office as “too liberal.” 

In fact, Case has an almost unparalleled record of support for 
Pres. Eisenhower’s announced programs. A highly articulate 
and intelligent senator, he is by no means to be labeled slavishly 
“pro-labor” and certainly not anti-business. 

He voted last year, fot example, for the original McClellan so- 
called “bill of rights” in the labor bill. He voted to block recon- 
sideration that might havé removed the amendment. In the 85th 
Congress he helped defend the Kennedy-Ives bill against crippling 
amendments, but he also cast votes against public power, in favor. 
of forcing up interest rates, against larger federal grants for public 
assistance to the aged, blind and disabled. In previous years he 
voted in favor of a. prevailing-wage amendment in the highway 
construction program and in favor of public housing, but against 
a pay rise for postal workers, against a farm price-support bill, 
against payment of social security benefits to the disabled at age 50. 

* *k  * 

IN THE 85th CONGRESS, Republican election prospects looked 
so poor that six senators facing re-election fights retired, and a 
substantial number of GOP House members pulled out, too. Once 
more, announced retirements are beginning to pile up. 

On the Republican side, Rep. Leo Allen (fil.), who would head 
the Rules Committee if the GOP regained control of the House, 
will quit. So will Rep. Donald Jackson (Calif.), ranking party 
member on House Un-American, and Rep. Gordon Canfield 
(N. J.), a high-ranking member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Nine other GOP semnaapeees some with much seniority, will 
quit. 

Among Democrats, Rep.. Crates Barden (N. C.), chairman of 
the Labor Committee, will retire, and so will Rep. Carl T. Durham 
(N. C.), vice chairman of the Joint Atomic Energy Commission. 
Most other Democrats who may quit, however, are planning to run 
for other offices including the Senate.. 


LEGISLATION TO BLOCK discontinuance of passenger trains 
without regard to public interest is urged by Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R-Vt.), left, and Sen. Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.), sponsor of 
the bill: Both were. interviewed. on. AFL-CIO public’ service radio 


progeny Washington Reports to ‘the People. 
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Now You Can Tell 
Vycron from Darvan 


By Sidney Margolius 


b feed NOW HAVE a new shopping aid when you buy clothing; 
rugs, curtains, slip covers and other household textiles. A new 
federal law requires that all textiles must carry a label stating the 
exact percentage of each fiber in the material. 

No longer can manufacturers and stores merely label a blouse 
as, for example, “rayon and br ” Now you'll-be able to look at 
the label and see whether there’s 40 
percent nylon or perhaps only 10 
percent, which makes a big differ- 
ence in the value: 

The new law also will end ‘the 
deceptive practice of advertising 
rugs as “rayon and wool” or “rayon 

_and nylon” when there may be only 
a trifle of the more-costly and desir- 
able wool or nylon in the blend. 

Labor unions and consumer 
co-ops especially, can be proud 
of the new law. Articles in union 
and co-op papers helped to get 
it passed, Rep. Frank E. Smith 

(D-Miss.), author of the law, 

reported. 


The new labels won’t solve all your shopping problems, of: 


course. You still have to judge the actual quality of a fabric. A 
good-quality all-rayon material will give better service than a 
poorly-constructed rayon-and-nylon. 

Actually Congress would help consumers even more if manu- 
facturers were required to label fabrics with performance standards 
and maintenance needs. Thus if a “wash and wear” fabric had to 
meet an established standard we’d know just what to expect 

But even though you still must judge quality, the new labels 
are a big help. You'll know that quality for quality, a pair of 
slacks with 50 per cent Dacron is likely to keep its crease better, 
require less ironing and wear longer than a fabric with 15 per 
cent Dacron. 

In fact, the new fiber-identification law has come just in time. 
A host of new brand-name fibers has arrived on the market; more 
soon will. 

Perhaps you’ve seen clothing made of Creslan advertised re- 
cently. Or Zeffan. Under the new law, the label must carry the 
generic (or scientific) name as well as the brand name. This is 
something consumers have long pleaded for, as in the case of drugs. 
Creslan and Zefran both happen to be acrylic fibers like Orlon. 
Now, besides being labeled with these brand names or trade names, 
these particular fibers must be labeled with the generic name of 
“Acrylic.” 


IT WILL TAKE a little time before you get acquainted with 
some of the generic names like “Polyester” that you'll now see on 
the textile labels. With the help of the editors of Modern Textiles 
magazine, the American Carpet Institute and other expert sources, 
this department has prepared a pioneering guide to the newer 
generic names. It shows you the widely-used brand names under 
each generic name, and‘the special features of each fiber. 


Acrylic: Widely-advertised trade names include Orlon, Acrilan, 
Creslan, Zefran. Acrylics are synthetic fibers with bulky qualities 
used for wool-like fabrics for clothing, blankets and rugs, and fur- 
like coats. Acrylic is quick-drying, wrinkle-resistant, resistant to 
deterioration from sunlight; has better draping quality than Dacron 
but isn’t as resilient or strong. 

Modacrylic: Another synthetic fiber often sold under Dynel and 
Verel brand names; generally used for springy, deep-pile fabrics 
made into blankets, warm underwear, coats, socks; sometimes also 
used in carpets. 

Polyester: One of the most important modern synthetic fibers. 
Brand names include Dacron and Kodel, with Vycron soon coming. 
Polyester fibers have high wrinkle resistance, crease resistance and 
strength. Often blended with cotton for wash-and-wear garments, 
and with wool for lightweight suits. 

Spandex: Stretch-type synthetic, increasingly used in bathing 
suits, girdles, bras and other garments where elasticity is desired. 
Brand names in this group include Tycron and Vyrene. 

Nylon: A strong, abrasion-resistant, quick-drying, lustrous syn- 
thetic often blended with other fibers to add strength and wash- 
ability to a material. Often now also made into bulky textured 
nylon for sweaters and stretch socks under such fiber brand names 
as Ban-Lon and Agilon. ; 

Nytril: Another synthetic with soft, resilient Guptiey that doesn’t 
form fiber pills as some of the other man-made fibers sometimes 
do. Darvan is a brand name for Nytril. Often used in pile fabrics 
and sweaters. 

Rayon: One of the most widely-used man-made fibers, sold under 
numerous brand names. Modern rayon is the type that used to be 
known as “viscose” rayon. Can have high or only mediocre 
strength, depending on type and construction. Rayons are often 
used now in carpeting and auto tires. 

Acetate: No longer classified as “rayon” but designated sep- 
arately. Generally has better draping quality, wrinkle-resistance 
and washability than rayon, although is not always as strong. “Tri- 
acetate,” another version widely advertised under the Arnel brand 
name, has excellent draping quality, and is fast drying; thus is 
often used in wash-and-wear or minimum-care garments. 

(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 
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Opinion Polls Sic enificont al 


But Still Not 


HE PUBLIC OPINION POLL has become 

a significant factor in modern political life. 
We may try to ignore or discount it but the polls 
are quoted more and more as the days grind out 
until election day. 

This’ year, the most publicized poll of them 
all, Dr. George Gallup’s American Institute of 
Public Opinion, marks its 25th anniversary. Since 
so many. people question how the Gallup Poll 
operates and its accuracy in reflecting public 
opinion, Dr. Gallup has:provided information on. 
the techniques and methods used by his organi- 
zation. 

The Gallup report is informative and honestly 
admits that developments can take place which 
undermine the effectiveness of the poll. 

The worst debacle which hit the Gallup Poll, 
for example, was in 1948 when Harry Truman 
and the Democrats scored a dramatic upset vied 
Thomas Dewey and the Republicans. Gallup’. 
explanation of what actually happened in 
election follows: 

“Last-minute developments can always shift 
Opinion, especially of persons who have not 
definitely made up their minds how they will 
vote. In the 1948 Dewey-Truman campaign, 
a drop in the price of farm products just before 
the election was an important factor in shifting _ 
farm voters to the Truman side. In 1956, 
Eisenhower’s majority was substantially in- 
creased by the Hungarian revolt and the Suez 
crisis which occurred just prior to the election.” 

Gallup said that the lessons of 1948 made it 
necessary for the pollsters to make basic changes 
in their procedure. For one, they now poll right 
up to election day. Even at that, the 1952 presi- 
dential election forecast was 4.4 percent off, 
considerably higher than the average deviation 
of 1.7 percent since 1948. 


FIRST-RATE CATASTROPHE hit a prede- 
cessor of the Gallup Poll back in 1936. The 
Literary Digest received 2,375,000 mail ballots 
from readers indicating that Gov. Alf Landon 
would decisively defeat Pres, Roosevelt. Every- 
one knows what happened. Roosevelt won by the 
greatest landslide in all history. 

Gallup claims that if a representative sample 
of only 500 persons had been taken it would - 
have indicated the great popular victory of 
Roosevelt. He insists that the poll would prob- 
ably have been off only about 2 percent—the 
margin for probable error. 


Words, Music, History: 


at 


‘Songs of Work 


Foo! proof 


Gallup says. +p “a random or representative 
sample should contain approximately the .same 
proportions of old persons and young—the edu- 
cated and uneducated—rich and poor—farmers, 
unskilled workers, professional people, white col- 
lar workers, skilled laborers—Catholics and Prot- 
estants, etc.—as exist in the population. And 
the various regions of the ‘country should be 
properly represented.” 

There is much concern in some quarters that 
the Gallup Poll actually serves to influence the 


votes of many persons, starting bandwagon move- © 


ments. Gallup says this is not true and points 
to the victory of Truman when the poll said that 
Dewey would win. 

On the other hand, if a candidate makes a poor 
showing in early polls there seems little question 
that many of his supporters will become discour- 
aged. 

ANOTHER CRITICISM of the Gallup Poll 
is the manner in which questions are presented. 


‘It is not always easy to phrase the questions to 


remove any hint of bias. Gallup maintains that 
the staff of the institute works carefully to remove 
any conditioning of the answers. Nevertheless, 
the system does not appear to be foolproof. 


One example is a poll printed in February 


1959. The public was asked whether they fa- 
vored a law against “featherbedding.” The term 
“featherbedding” is a slanted word calculated to 
produce a prejudicial answer. Even the actual 
wording of the question favors the side of those 
who charge “featherbedding”: 

“In order to create work for more union mem- 
bers, some unions require more workers than 
are actually needed on‘a job. Would you favor 
or oppose laws to stop this practice?” 

In its news release from Princeton, N. J., 
Gallup declared: “A majority of the public would 
favor legislation aimed at stopping the practice 
of ‘featherbedding’—the word used to describe 


the practice of making an employer hire more | 


workers than he needs.” 
Of course, the basic question, which was not 
asked, is how many workers an employer needs, 
This is a major issue on the railroads, 

Public opinion polls are still widely used and 
given general credence, despite the buffeting they 
have received by actual results of elections. But 
as this “featherbedding” example shows, they 
are still far from perfect. (Public Affairs Institute 
—Washington Window.) 


and Freedom’ 


Calls Tune on Labor's Battles 


NEW, 208-page volume celebrating and 

documenting the labor movement’s struggles 

in America and the fight for freedom around the 

world has been published by the Labor Educa- 
tion Div. of Roosevelt University. 

“Songs of Work and Freedom” by Edith 
Fowke and Joe Glazer contains the words and 
music to 100 songs from the 14th Century to 
the present. But it is not just another songbook. 

Each song contains detailed notes tracing 
its origin, the circumstances under which it 
was first sung and what’s happened to it since. 
Five years of gathering and researching the 
material went into the volume. 

Miss Fowke is a noted Canadian folklore spe- 
cialist, Glazer is well known as a union folk 


singer and as education director of the United, " 


Rubber Workers. 

The book includes all the popular trade union’ 
songs, “work” songs from all over and the songs 
of “no work” of the breadlines and the soup 
kitchens. 

Newest song in the collection is “Automa- 
tion” written by Glazer and describing a fac- 
tory worker’s horror when he comes to work 
one day and finds that everyone—including 
the boss—has been replaced by a machine. 

Glazer has made a number of record albums 
featuring his own as well as traditional labor 
songs. In 1951 he was sent on a “singing” tour 
of Europe by the State Dept. His most recent 
album is based on the book and includes 15 
songs from the collection. 


Miss Fowke is the author of “Folk Songs of 


Canada” and has edited a number of other folk 
song volumes. She has prepared hundreds of 
folk song programs for the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corp. 


Copies of “Songs of Work and Freedom” are 


available from the Labor Education Div. of 
Roosevelt University, 430 South Michigan, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., at $2 for the soft cover edition and 
$5 for the hard cover book. 
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‘Kohler Strike e Drags O1 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1960 


\ abor Board Ponders 
Six- Year-Old Case 


By Gervase N. Love 
In Sheboygan,: Wis., on Mar. 10, 1960, a handful of members 
ff Auto Workers Local 833 grimly maintained the Kohler Co. 


icket line they started Apr. 5, 1954, when they walked out with 
ome 2,500 fellow-members in what has become the country’ s 


ie 


oyred 


jongest—and bitterest—strike. 


In Washington, the same day, 


nother scene was acted out in the 


drama demonstrating that 
justice delayed is justice denied— 
yal arguments before the National 
Labor Relations Board on the trial 
xaminer’s report in the unfair la- 
or practice case the union filed 
gainst the Kohler Co. on July 8, 
1954, nearly six years ago. 

The record of the case is al- 
ready one of the longest in 
NLRB history —some 20,400 
pages, more than 1,900 exhibits 
and nearly 6,000 ft. of movie 
film. 

The union’s original charge was 


amended several times before hear- 
ings opened before Trial Examiner 
George A. Downing. With inter- 
wuptions for negotiations and me- 
diation and a reopening after hear- 
ings before the Senate special com- 
mittee headed by Sen. John L. Mc- 
(lellan, the hearings have con- 
wmed nearly four yéars. 

- Dominated by one of the 
country’s most rabid anti-union- 
ists, Lyman C. Conger, a vice 
president in charge of labor re- 
lations, the Kohler company has 
fought with unabashed consist- 
ency through every stage of bar- 
gaining, mediation, court action 
and hearings defore both the 
Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board and the NLRB. 


Downing in all issued three in- 
termediate reports. His first, dated 
Sept. 12, 1956, dismissed the com- 
plaints because union trustees had 
not filed non-Communist affidavits 
but was reversed by the NLRB on 
the ground that the affidavits were 
not required. 

The report was sent back to 
Downing to decide on the merits. 
His second report was issued Oct. 
91957. It held the company had 
prolonged the strike by unfair 
practices, and that nearly all rank- 
and-file strikers whose jobs had not 
ben filled before June 1, 1954, 
thould be reinstated. He recom- 
mended that if necessary the com- 
pany discharge replacements hired 
after June 1, 1954, to make room 
for the strikers. 

Company Acted Illegally 
Downing wrote that the com- 
pany transformed whit had been 
an economic strike into an unfair 
labor practice strike in June 1954. 

He recommended that the 
company be required to bargain 
in good faith, to supply the un- 
ion with wage data it had re- 
quested, and to reimburse strik- 
ers who were ousted from 
Kohler-owner homes and a 
company-owned hotel. 

Before the report got to the 
NLRB, both sides asked for a re- 
opening to get into the record tes- 
timon y before the McClellan com- 
mittee in February and March 
1958. So Downing conducted new 
hearings and issued his third re- 
port, a supplement to the socom 
o Mar. 5, 1959. 

“The new matter,” he wrote 
“simply supports and confirms the 
former findings.” 

In his first report he said the 
Case “is only one phase of an 
wedifying industrial conflict— 
more typical of a bygone era of 
labor relations—which has been’ 
fought simultaneously on several 
fronts with constant bitterness 
aad frequent fury.” 

At the hearing before the board 
Conger, the company spokesman, 


- unions, 


attempted to knock down Down- 
ing’s report and recommendations. 

George Squillacote, of the NLRB 
Chicago regional office, appearing 
for the board’s general counsel, 
and two union lawyers, Louis H. 
Pollak and David Rabinovitz, sup- 
ported Downing’s findings and rec- 
ommendations so far as they went, 
but argued they had not gone far 
enough. 

Squillacote sought to show 
that virtually every company 
move was based on the intention 
of getting rid of the union or so 
weakening it that if it survived, 
Kohler would have “20 years of 
labor peace.” The firm’s anti- 
unionism, he charged, pre-dated 
the UAW’s appearance as bar- 

agent, : 

Pollak adduced legal arguments 
to support Downing’s finding that 
Kohler refused to bargain in good 
faith, complimenting the trial ex- 
aminer for “an extraordinary job, 
but not a perfect job.” The rec- 
ord, he said, shows “no honest ef- 
fort (by Kohler) to come to an 
agreement.” ° 


Rabinovitz, winding up for 
the union, stressed the human 
element in the case. He accused 
company Officials of hatred of 
adding that “hatred 
evinces a state of mind, and peo- 
ple act in accordance with that 
state of mind.” 


He attacked Conger’s account of 
“800 acts of violence,” asserting 
that “a tragic element” in the case 
was the company’s propaganda ef- 
fort to give government officials 
and boards the impression of wide- 
spread vandalism. * 


‘Premeditated Conduct’ 


He accused the firm of indulging 
in “the most flagrant and premedi- 
tated conduct” in efforts to break 
the union, charged it with “spying 
when it should have been bargain- 
ing,” and sought to have the board 
order more reinstatements than 
Downing did. 

“This involves people,”. he em- 
phasized, ‘people who believed 
they had the right to better them- 
selves, to call in a reputable inter- 
national union to help them. 

“These are people born and 
raised in Sheboygan, people who 
built their lives there. This com- 
pany by its position has caused 
many of them to leave. The com- 
munity has suffered because they 
went away, and we want them 
back. 


“The only thing a worker has 
is his job—and in the final analy- 
sis, that is what is at stake here.” 


The Kohler case, an almost 
classic travesty. of the majesty of 
the law and its procedures, is far 
from an end despite the hearing. 


Still Unsettled 

It is anybody’s guess as to how 
much time will be required for a 
decision from the ful NLRB which 
heard the arguments—Chairman 
Boyd Leedom and Members Philip 
Ray Rodgers, Stephen S. Bean, Jo- 
seph A. Jenkins and John H. Fan- 
ning. Then, almost certainly, the 
case will be entrusted to the courts, 
including the U.S, Supreme Court. 

The pickets who are still mak- 
ing their rounds in snowy Sheboy- 
gan, dreaming perhaps of a spring 
when at least the weather will be 
kinder, are likely to wear out a 
lot of shoes before the wheels that 
grind so slowly ‘turn for the last 
time, 


WEIGHING THEIR CASE just prior to the start of oral argument 
before the NLRB on the trial examiner’s report in the Auto Work- 
ers’ long-standing dispute with the Kohler Co. are (left to right) 
David Rabinovitz of the UAW legal staff, UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil 
Mazey and Harold Cranefield, the union’s general counsel. ° 


Lockout to 


Pact OK Held Illegal 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled illegal the use of 
a lockout by Salt Lake City plumbing and heating contractors to 
force quick acceptance by a union of the employers’ contract 


proposals. 
The board’s order, based on 


Force 


an intermediate report by Trial 


Examiner William E. Spencer, di;'> 
rected the Utah Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Contractors’ Association to 
make up loss of pay to members 
of four Plumbers locals because of 
a four-day shutdown. 

Spencer found that the multi- 
employer group met Mar. 30, 1959, 
and agreed on a lockout if the un- 
ion should reject its final wage of- 
fer the following day, the same day 
the contract expired. 

The proposal was made and, 
Spencer reported, the employers 
insisted on but failed to receive 
assurances that the union leaders 
would try to sell their members 
on the offer. Then, he added, 
the testimony indicated the em- 
ployers believed “we have as 
much right to lock you out as 
you have to strike.” 

The lockout came Apr. 1. The 
union locals voted to accept the 
wage offer and agreement ended 
the lockout Apr. 4. 

Spencer called “incredible” the 
employers’ claim that they did not 
know a strike vote, adopted on re- 


matically cancelled by the em- 
ployers’ second offer. 

Spencer labeled the lockout the 
the “antithesis of good-faith bar- 
gaining” and a move “resorted to 
primarily not as. an economic 
weapon necessitated by a strike haz- 
ard, but for the purpose of forcing 
a quick acceptance of the employ- 
ers’ contract proposals.” 

In another case, the NLRB 
accepted a reversal from the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and issued a 
new order to the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, Ltd., to reinstate and 
provide back pay to one employe. 

The board had previously ruled 
that the newspaper made an illegal 
contract with the Typographical 
Union and illegally fired two work- 
ers. It invalidated the pact and or- 
dered reimbursement of union dues 
and assessments to all employes. 

The court found the contract to 
be legal, voided the board’s reim- 
bursement order and also found 
just one of the- discharges to be 


jection of first wage offer, was auto- 


Weldon Pajamas Put on 
ACWA ‘Don’t Buy’ List 


New York—The non-union Weldon pajama has become the 
target of a nationwide consumer education campaign sponsored by 
the union label department of the Clothing Workers, 

Leaflet distribution was scheduled immediately at retail stores 


in Detroit and seven other cities 


illegal. 


to inform the »public and union 


members where the products of the’ 
Weldon Pajama Co., Inc., are sold. 

Weldon, the union declared, has 
“stubbornly resisted” efforts by its 
employes at three plants to join the 
Clothing Workers. 

At Williamsport and Muncy, 
Pa., where 1,200 are employed, 
the union said it was forced to 
withdraw from a National Labor 
Relations Board election last year 
because of Weldon’s “unfair tac- 
tics” against its employes. 


“An atmosphere of terror” was 
created by Weldon at the Pennsyl- 
vania plants, the union charged, 


union for help in organizing. 

“Unions breed trouble,” was the 
way one Weldon plant manager ex- 
pressed his attitude in a letter to 
employes, the union noted, Union 
sympathizers were laid off. 

At a third Weldon plant in Gulf- 
port, Miss., the union said it won 
a labor board election to represent 
some 500 workers. For*two years, 
management refused to sign a con- 
tract. Then the plant was closed 
temporarily and after Weldon. re- 
fused to rehire union leaders, the 
NLRB ordered payment of back 
wages. Weldon finally shut down 


Navy Host to 


|Labor Group | 


In Latin Trip 


A three-man AFL-CIO delega- 
tion has left on sort of a labor 
“good-will” mission to South Amer- 

ican ports with the help of the U.S. 

Navy. ; 

Aboard the aircraft carrier 
Shangri La’ and headed beyond the 

equator are AFL-CIO Special Rep: 

George J. Richardson; Henry And- 
erson of Chicago, vice president of 

the Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 

ment Store Union, and Wayne 

Strader of Dallas, Tex., vice presi- 

dent of the Grain Millers. , 

| They left San Diego, Calif., on 

Mar. 16 and expected to be gone 

for 43 days, when the Shangri La 

is scheduled to dock in New York. 

The trip is the second on which 

labor spokesmen have sailed to 

South American ports as guests of 

the Navy... ... 

Their itinerary ,calls for stops of 
varying lengths at Lima, Peru; Val- 
paraiso and Santiago, Chile; Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. 

The delegation plans on hold- 
ing a series of meetings with rep- 

. resentatives of organized labor in 
each of the South American na- 
tions for the purpose of cement- 
ing and strengthening the good ~ 
relations the AFL-CIO and the 
trade union movements of the 
other countries have long en- 
joyed. In addition, of course, 
they will endeavor to promote 
further good will between the 
United States and the countries 
on their itinerary. 

Pres. O. S. Knight of the Oil 
Workers, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, accompanied Pres. Eisenhow- 
er on the latter’s recent good will 
visit to Latin America. Knight is 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Inter- 
American Affairs Committee and 
a member of Eisenhower’s Advis- 
ory Corfimittee on Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Top Officers 


Of Pressmen 


All Renamed 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.—Top 
officers of the Pressmen were 
named to new terms without oppo- 
sition in the quadrennial election 
held among the union’s 112,000 
members in the U.S. and Canada. 

Anthony J. Andrade of Bos- 
ton, president since the death of 
the late Pres. Thomas E. Dun- 
woody in May 1959, was chosen 
for a full four-year term. Re- 
elected was Sec.-Treas. George 
L. Googe, of Pressmen’s Home 

~ and Savannah, Ga. 

Vice Presidents Alexander J. 
Rohan, Washington; James F. 
Doyle, Chicago, and Walter J. 
Turner, Los Angeles, were re- 
turned without opposition. J. 
Frazier Moore of Detroit was . 
chosen vice president representing 
newspaper pressmen over the in- 
cumbent, Jack .P. Torrence, and 
also Ross Bonham, both of Chi- 
cago. 

Vice Pres. Patrick O’Sullivan of 
New York, representing paper han- 
dlers, won another term by defeat- 
ing Fred Atkins, St. Louis. Vice 
Pres. F. W. Maxted, Hamilton, 
Ont., representative of Canadian 
members, defeated Don Poitras of 
Toronto to gain another term. 

The trustees of the union’s head- 
quarters and the technical trade 
school were elected without oppo- 
sition. 

The new officers will be for- 
mally installed at the quadrennial 
international convention to be held 
in New York the last week in Sep- 
tember and will serve until Sep- 


after the workers appealed to the 


and sold- the plant, the union said. 


tember 1964, 
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Bill Aims to 


End Abuses in| 


Security Cases 


A bill aimed at barring the use of }: 
“faceless” accusers in cases under |: 
- the industrial security program and |: 
assuring judicial review has been |; 


introduced in the House by Repre 
sentatives James Roosevelt (D-Cal.) 
and Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.). 


Their proposal, one paragraph | ' 


long, would amend the Adminis 
trative Procedure Act. It reads: 

“Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the decision or ad- 
jud':ation by any agency as to its 
offic >rs, employes and agents in the 
. course of the administration of any 
federal employe loyalty or security 
program or law and as to the of- 
ficers, employes and agents of any 
contractor with the United States in 
the course of the administration of 
any industrial security review pro- 
gram or law shall be made on the 
record as contemplated by this act 
and shall be subject to all other pro- 
visions of this act.” 


questionable security qualifica- 
tions and as a result is denied 
access to classified information 
required to carry out his job: The 
government would no longer be 
permitted to offer allegations of 
unidentified witnesses, but would 
have to put the witnesses them- 
selves on the stand where they 
would be subject to cross-exam- 
ination. 

Thompson and Roosevelt intro- 
duced their amendment after the 
AFL-CIO had protested a new ex- 
ecutive order issued by Pres. Eisen- 
hower despite AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany’s request for con- 
sultation before it was handed 
down. 


9 Unionists Given 
Fines, Jail Terms > 


Denver, Colo. — Nine present 
and former officials of the unaffili- 
ated Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
were fined and sentenced to prison 
following conviction on charges of 
filing false non-Communist affi- 
davits with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

The convictions were based on 
oaths taken from 1949 to 1956. 
The affidavits requirement, origin- 
ally part of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
was repealed by the Landrum- 
Griffin Act passed by Congress last 

ear. 

Sentenced by Federal Judge 
Alfred A. Arraj to three years in 
prison and fined $2,000 each were 
Irving Dichter, secretary-treasurer 
of the union; former Sec.-Treas. 
Maurice Travis; Controller Harold 
Sanderson; Raymond Dennis, 
Chase Powers and Albert Skinner, 
executive board members, and Intl. 
Rep. Charles Wilson. 

Terms of 18 months and fines of 
$1,500 each were imposed on Intl. 
Rep. Jesse Van Camp and James 
H. Durkin, a former organizer. 

Counsel for the nine announced 
they will appeal. 


LaRose Dies; Headed 
Trainmen’s Trustees 


Cleveland, O.—Lloyd J. LaRose, 
chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Railroad Trainmen, died 
unexpectedly in a hospital here at 
the age of 51. 

Born in Montreal, he worked as 
a brakeman and conductor on the 
Canadian National Railway, be- 
coming chairman of the grievance 
committee of Lodge 802 before 
being elected to the grand lodge 
board of appeals in 1954. He was 
appointed to the board of trustees 
to fill a vacancy in June 1956, was 
named chairman in November and 
was elected to a full term at the 
recent convention here. 

He is survived by his widow, 


JOHN D. CONNORS 
Named to staff of AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany 


They were: 


the president. 

Lawrence D. Rogin, veteran 
trade union educator, was named 
to succeed Connors. 

Connors, 57, has been direc- 
tor of the Dept. of Education since 
the merger of the AFL and CIO 
and previously headed the AFL 
Workers Education Bureau. 

Rogin, 51, has been director 
of Labor Education and Serv- 
ices for the Institute of Labor & 
Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan since 1957. 
He had served as education di- 
rector of the Textile Workers 
Union of America from 1941 to 
1957 and prior to that held a 
similar post with the Hosiery 
Workers, 

Connors, a native of Medford, 
Mass., is a graduate of Boston 
University and has served as presi- 
dent of a local of the American 
Federation of Teachers, secretary 


LAWRENCE M. ROGIN : 
Appointed director of AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Education 


Connors, Rogin Named 
To AFL-CIO Posts 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany announced two major staff ap- 
pointments at the national headquarters, both effective in nuid-Apell. 


John D. Connors, director of the federation’s Dept. of Education, 
has been named to Meany’s staff to handle special assignments for 


of a central body, vice president of 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor and as a national vice presi- 
dent of the AFT. He headed the 
Workers Education Bureau from 
1943 to merger. 

Rogin, a native of New York 
City, is a graduate of Columbia 
University. He started his trade 
union career as an education direc- 
tor and newspaperman in Reading, 
Pa., and served as an instructor at 
Brookwood Labor College before 
joining the Hosiery Workers as ed- 
ucation director. 

At the University of Michigan 
he has lectured in political science 
as well as directing the labor edu- 
cation program sponsored jointly 
by the university and Wayne State 
University. He has served as a 
vice president of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association and as chairman 
of the American Labor Education 


Service. 


Seek to Cleanse Union: 


B&C Reformers Call 


National Conference 


Leaders of a reform group within the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers have issued a call for a conference of B & C unions to be 
held in St. Louis on Mar. 31 as the next step in their drive to clean 
up their international union and pag the way for reaffiliation with 


the AFL-CIO. 


The conference call went out in’ 
the name of the Local Unions’ Re- 
unification Committee. It was 
signed by the five local union offi- 
cers who have charged in a suit 
filed in U.S. District Court that 
B & C Pres. James G. Cross is 

“plundering” the international un- 
ion’s treasury for “personal profit.” 

The group followed up the suit 
by asking court permission to “in- 
spect and copy” the books and 
records of the international for the 
period since Jan. 1, 1956. 

In an accompanying affidavit, 
Atty. Samue! Harris Cohen, counsel 
for the officers of the five locals, 
said prompt court, action was es- 
sential because “defendants’ prior 
course of conduct gives good cause 
to believe that given sufficient time, 
incriminating records may be alt- 
ered and incriminating documents 
destroyed.” 

The reform group predicted that 
“more than 75 percent of the pres- 
ent membership of the B & C” will 
be represented at the St. Louis 
meeting. 

In its conference call, the re- 
unifiication committee said the 
B & C has lost more than 70,000 
members to the AFL-CIO’s 


* American Bakery & Confection- 


ery .Workers, established after 
the federation’s expulsion of the 
B & C in December 1957 for 
failing to rid itself of corrupt 
leadership. 

Declaring that “the prestige of 
the B & C is at its lowest ebb,” 
the committee asserted that its 
membership had dropped to 60,000 
—of which 20,000 are in the five 
locals leading the cleanup drive. 

The committee members said 
they had met with Cross in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Jan. 8, 1960, 


FCC Head Resigns Under Fire, 
Ike’s 8th Conflict-of-Interest Case 


For the eighth time since Pres. Eisenhower took office in 1953 a high official of his Republican 
Administration has resigned at the height of a storm over alleged conflict of interest. 

The latest in the parade of Eisenhower Administration officials quitting under fire was John C. 
Doerfer, chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, who had been sharply Criticized for 
accepting favors from a.member of the industry regulated by the FCC. . 


As was the case with other ‘ 
Administration resignees—in- 
cluding former Presidential Asst. 
Sherman Adams — Doerfer pro- 
tested he was innocent of any 
wrongdoing, but added he was 
stepping down “to avoid possible 
embarrassment” to either the 
President or the Administration. 


In reply, Eisenhower expressed 
“regret” at the circumstances lead- 
ing to Doerfer’s resignation but said 
they “indicate your decision to be 
a wise one.’ 


. Guest on Yacht 

Under fire from a special House 
subcommittee headed by Rep. Oren 
Harris (D-Ark.), Doerfer had ad- 
mitted being the guest aboard a 
yacht owned by George B. Storer, 
president of a Miami Beach com- 
pany owning five television and sev- 
en radio stations. The former FCC 
head said he made the plane trip 
to the Florida vacation in Storer’s 
private plane. 


The highest placed Adminis- 
tration official to quit under sim- 
ilar circumstances was Adams, 
who virtually ran the White 
House operation from 1953 until 
he stepped down in 1958 in the 
wake of testimony about lavish 
gifts showered on him by Bern- 
ard Goldfine, New England tex- 


Elsie, two sons and a daughter, 


tile magnate whose firms were 


having difficulties with several 


government agencies. 

Other Administration officials re- 
signing in the face of conflict-of- 
interest charges were: 

@ Harold Talbott, resigned Aug. 
1, 1955 as Air Force Secretary; 
accused of using his office to drum 
up business for an industrial engi- 
neering firm in which he maintained 
an interest after becoming a govern- 
ment official. 


@ Peter Strobel, resigned Nov. 
8, 1955 as Publie Buildings Com- 
missioner; accused of using his 
government job to further the in- 
terests of an engineering consultant 
firm with which he had been asso- 
ciated. 


@ Hugh Cross, resigned Nov. 
25, 1955 as chairman: of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; ac- 
cused of intervening in negotiation 
of a contract for the transfer of 
baggage and passengers among Chi- 
cago’s railroad stations, with the 
contract eventually going to a firm]; 
headed by an old friend. 


@ Edmund F. Mansure, resigned 
Feb. 6, 1956 as head of. the Gen- 
eral Services Administration; ac- 
cused of political favoritism in the 
award of a contract for expansion 
of a Nicaro, Cuba, nickel plant 


owned by the U.S. government, 


@ Robert Tripp Ross, resigned 
Feb. 14, 1957 as an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense; criticized for 
holding a top defense post at a 
time when firms run by his wife 
and brother-in-law held multi-mil- 
lion-dollar uniform contracts with 
the Army. 

@ Richard A. Mack, resigned in 
1958 as a member of the FCC; 
accused of receiving payments from 
a friend working for a corporation 
involved in a Miami _ television 
channel award; later indicted with 
the friend on charges of conspir- 
ing to influence the award. 


U. S. Investment 


In Canada Rises 


Ottawa, Ont.—Americans own 
more than half of Canada’s eco- 
nomic resources, according to the 
latest survey by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

U.S. capital now accounts for 
52 percent of the total investment 


in Canada’s manufacturing, min-|. 


ing. smelting, and oil and gas, a 
gain of 6 percentage points since 
1954, the bureau reported. 
Capital coming into Canada 
from other foreign countries in- 
creased from 7 percent to 10 per- 
cent of the total during the same 


period, 


after “having been informed that 
Cross was ready to resign” but that 
“he refused to do so.” 

They said Cross’ change of 
mind resulted from a meeting 
with Teamsters Pres. James R, 
Hoffa at which a merger between 
the two expelled unions was al- 
legedly discussed. 

Their pergheoe: call charged 
that: 

@ The B & c has been run 

“solely for the benefit of Cross and 
not for the welfare of the bakery 
and confectionery workers” who 
are members of the union. 

@ Since the union’s expulsion 
from the AFL-CIO, “over $2.5 
million of B & C money has been 
spent in a losing battle to fight ABC 
in the courts, the National Labor 
Relations Board and in the shops.” 

@ Cross has spent union “death 
benefit reserves, of about $2.8 mif 
lion, in this fight to protect his own 
interests. As a result, hundreds of 
death benefit claims are not being 
paid on time.” 

The five reform leaders—Local 2 
Pres. Walter Friese, Chicago; Lo. 
cal 3 Pres. Frank Dutto, Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Local 12 Pres, 
Ermin Moschetta, Pittsburgh; Lo- 
cal 37 Sec.-Treas. Albert C. Meyer, 
Los Angeles, and Local 163 Seo, 
Charles R. Landers, Houston—te. 
iterated charges they had made in 
their suit against the international 
union and its top officers. 

They said Cross has failed to re 
fute charges of corrupt conduc 
leveled against him by the AFL 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee, 
They charged that he has violated 
the B & C constitution by failing to 
furnish locals with semi-annual 
audits of the financial transactions 
of himself and his staff, and that he 
illegally changed the terms of the 
union retirement plan. 

The reform leaders said Cross 
has spent most of the past two 
years in Palm Beach, Fla., at 
union expense “and has rarely 
even visited union headquarters 
in Washington, D. C.” 

In their conference call, the five 
reform leaders said they had to re 
sort “to legal action as well a 
rank-and-file action” in order 
force a fiscal accounting. 


Civil Liberties 
Conference 
Program Set 


“What’s ahead for America 
freedoms?” will be discussed by 
Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.) and 
Emmet J. Hughes, recently chief 
of foreign correspondents for Time 
Magazine, at the dinner meeting 
feature of the twelfth annual Ne 
tional Civil Liberties Clearing 
House conference at the Hotel 
Sheraton-Carlton in Washingtoa, 
Mar. 24, 25. 

Over 100 national organizations 
are expected to participate in the 
conference. Thomas E. Harris, 
AFL-CIO associate general counsel, 
will be one of: the speakers, 
AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Hymaa 


Bookbinder is a member of the pr 


gram committee. 

“Civil Rights—Facts: and Fore 
casts” will be discussed by a panel 
including Rep. James Roosevelt 
(D-Calif.), Deputy Attorney Geir 
eral Lawrence W. Walsh, Dr. Dat 
iel W. Wynn, chaplain of Tuskege 
Institute in Alabama, and Harold 
C. Fleming, director of the South 
ern Regional Council 
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or both.” 
” the nation, will need at least 35’ 
, and 1975 to.replace substandard — 


- ence heard Leon Keyserling, chair- 


an omnibus housing bill later in the 


» with: funds for urban renewal, | 


‘istration with turning the clock 


ee 
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i veblaie Family Pushed Qut of Market: . 


Housing ‘Gon ference Raps 
s ‘Tight-Money’ Policy. 


The average American family is being “deliberately and artificially” pushed out of the housing 
market by the Eisenhower Administration’s “tight-money” policy, Boris Shishkin, secretary of the 


[ke’s 


AFL-CIO Housing Committee, has charged. 


_ Addressing the 29th annual meeting of the National Housing Conference in Washington, Shishkin 
called for formulation of a new national policy to bring moderate-income families back into the mar- 


ket “by lowering the interest rate,'> 
by extending the repayment period, 


The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
. million new homes between now — 


_ housing and to meet the popula- 
tion explosion. This would call 
for an annual rate of 2.3 million 
units, as contrasted with the pres- 
ent 1.1 million new starts a year. 


Delegates to the two-day confer- 


man of former Pres. Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisors, 
lash out at the Administration’s 
“regressive policies on the tax front, 
the monetary front and many other 
fronts.” An adequate nationwide 
housing effort, he said, would be 
“by far the largest single factor in 
helping to sustain a high and stable 
rate of over-all economic growth.” 
Rains Announces Hearings =. 
Rep. Albert Rains (D-Ala.), 
sponsor of an AFL-CIO-backed 
emergency bill appropriating $1 
billion to purchase FHA and GI 
mortgages for lower-priced hous- 
ing, assured the conference that the 
stopgap measure would not jeop- 
ardize the prospects for passage of 


_present session. 
Rains said. ‘the Housing sub- 
. committee of which he is chair- 
man will begin intensive hearings 
on broader legislation soon after 
Easter. The measure would deal 


the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram, college housing, and other 
methods to provide housing for 
all families in the lower-income | 
groups. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.), 
pointing to Pres. Eisenhower’s two 
vetoes of broader housing legisla- 
tion last year, charged the Admin- 


back “30 years.” He called for ac- 
celeration of the drive to eliminate 
slums and substandard housing, and 
for action to aid lower-income 
families by means of “longer-term 
and lower-cost credit.” 

Shishkin accused the Administra- 
tion of attempting to “reinforce its 
over-all tight-money policy” by 
raising residential financial charges 
“higher and higher.” 

Because of the high interest rates, 
the AFL-CIO spokesman said, the 
family getting a typical $12,000 
mortgage this year at. the current 
FHA rate of 5.75 percent will pay 
$3,204 in added interest charges 
than it would have at the 1952 
FHA rates, and $1,620 more than 
-at the 1957 rates. 

In addition, in order to secure 


the cost-of the house. 


jannual income five times the ex- 


| charges of $175. annually “require 


charging “discounts” ranging from 
2 to 7 percent. At an average “dis- 
count” of 3.6 percent, he said, the 
buyer in effect. has $457 added to 


“On the basis of the generally 
accepted rule that the annual hous- 


ing expense prudently requires an 
pense,” Shishkin said, the added 


a family income $875 greater than 
would be' necessary at the previous, 
lower interest levels.” 


Lowering interest rates and ex- © 
tending the term of the mortgage, 
Shishkin said, would put new 
homes within the reach of mil- 
lions of families. A $12,000.30- 
year FHA mortgage at the cur- 
rent 5.75 percent rate, he said, 
calls for monthly payments of 
$73.88, while the same mortgage 
at 3 percent, repaid over a 50- 
' year period, would require a 
monthly payment of only $38.84. 

Before winding up the two-day 
session, conference delegates ap- 
proved resolutions: 

@ Assailing the Administration’s 
“tight-money” policy as “inflation- 
ary, unsound and unfair,” and de- 


of such community facilities as 


the essential growth of the whole 
economy.” 

®@ Protesting the “apparent atti- 
tude” .of the Administration “that 
public expenditures of any sort 
constitute 4 drain on the nation’s 
resources.” The conference called 
for action on slum clearance, ur- 


ban renewal and low-income hous- | “=: 


ing which would “generate in- 
creased economic activity . . 
vital for our future prosperity.” 

@ Urging enactment of legisla- 
tion requiring the payment of not 
less than the prevailing wage in 
connection with the construction of 
any housing or community facili- 
ties “involving federal financial as- 
sistance or mortgage insurance,” 
and calling on the Public Housing 
Administration to let local housing 
authorities fix the wages of mainte- 
nance and clerical employes at the 
prevailing local level. 

@ Expressing concern over the 
“alarming lag” in the development 


schools, parks, playgrounds, sewage 
disposal plants, water systems and 
transportation facilities. It. called 
federal financial assistance on these 
projects “imperative if there is not 
to be a drastic breakdown in com- 


claring that its effect is to “restrict 


- Strikes by the Auto Workers 


local unions. 


Iil., 
Local 378 expired Jan. 31. 

Some 1,000 workers were cov- 
ered by the contract of Local 858 
at Bettendorf when it ran out Jan. 
31. The workers struck Mar. 7 
when negotiations deadlocked. 

Some 2,000 workers at the Ra- 
cine plant, where Local 180’s pact 
expired Feb. 29, walked out Mar. 9 
as a result of stalled talks there. 

The company in the past has re- 
jected UAW bids for a master con- 
tract. Bargaining takes place with 
union locals individually at the 
firm’s seven plants. 


In addition to wage and fringe 
improvements, the UAW is seek- 
ing to replace the present com- 
pany supervised pension program 
with a jointly administered plan. 
The union also is seeking a sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits 
and severance pay program, a 


funds in today’s market, banks are 


union security clause, a cost of 


reported. 


emergency housing bill to 


New Home Building Sags 
To Lowest in 19 Months 


Private housing starts dropped 8 percent in February to 
their lowest level in 19 months, the Commerce Dept. has 


The disclosure that home. building had declined to an annual 
rate of 1.1 million units, from the 1959 level of 1.4 million, 
came on the heels of a charge from the 29th annual meeting of 
the National Housing Conference that the Administration’s 
“tight-money” policy was behind the housing decline. 

Rep. Albert Rains (D-Ala.) said the report “underscores the 
need” for immediate congrpssional approval of his $1 billion 

shore up a 
Prompt passage of the AFL-C1O-backed stopgap bill, he said, 
would have a “stimulating influence” on the late Spring build- 


key industry.” 


Auto Workers Strike 
2 Case Tractor Plants 


equipment plants at Bettendorf, Ia., and Racine, Wis., hardened as 
the company refused joint meetings with federal mediators and the 


A third walkout may be forced at the Case plant in Rockford, 


munity public services.” 


against the J..L Case Co, farm 


where the contract of UAW'S— 


.|. | tankers the company operates be- 


living provision and an annual 
improvement factor. 

Case is attempting partial opera- 
tion of the two struck plants. The 
UAW reports that “just a handful” 
of workers have reported at Betten- 
dorf, while the company concedes 
the Racine strike is almost com- 
pletely effective. 

A still unknown factor in the 
industrial relations of the company 
is the firm’s new president, Wil- 
liam J. Grede. Grede, 62, is for- 
mer head of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and served 
as chairman of Case’s executive 
committee until he was elevated to 
the top post early in February. 


NMU Ousts 
Independent 


On Tug Line 


New York—The Maritime Un- 
ion has displaced an unaffiliated 
union as collective bargaining rep- 
resentative for crews of towboats of 
the Sabine Transportation Co., Port 
Arthur, Tex. 

The NMU also has filed a pe- 
tition for an election among some 
200 unlicensed seamen on six 


tween Port Arthur and other ports 
in Texas and the west coast of 
Florida. The Sabine Independent 
Seamen’s Association has held 
representation rights since 1947, 

The union, through its affiliated 
tugboatmen’s unit, the NMU Unit- 
ed Marine Div., had challenged the 
Sabine Independent Towboat Em- 
ployes Association. 


company was 117 for NMU, 55 
for the independent union and 2 


The vote on the 22 boats of the}. 


The ry Curtain is) 


Labor Urges Funds for 
Less-Developed Nations 


Participation of the United States in the proposed Intl. Develop- 
ment Association, “a challenging new concept for aiding worldwide 
economic progress, “was strongly supported by the AFL-CIO in tes- 
timony before House Banking & Currency Subcommittee No. 1. 


Research Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg expressed the AFL-CIO’s 


be made available for the IDA 
might “be entirely too small to ac- 
complish more than a small frac- 
tion of the job to be done.” 

The IDA is a proposed asso- 
ciation of free world countries 
that would help finance in un- 
derdeveloped countries, accord- 
ing to its articles of agreement, 
“any project . .. which will 
make an important contribution 
to the development of the area or 
areas concerned, whether or not 
the project is revenue-producing 
or directly productive.” U.S. par- 
ticipation was endorsed by the 
last AFL-CIO convention. 

“Funds can be used not just for 
revenue-yielding projects but for 
roads, communications, housing, 
sanitation, education and other 
projects,” Ruttenberg pointed out. 
“These are projects which may 
yield no immediate monetary re- 
turns but will in time pay for 
themselves many times over by 
their invaluable contribution to the 
expansion of the entire economy. 


*‘Tremendously Important’ 
“While they may not be appro- 
priately financed by ‘bankable’ 
loans, they are tremendously im- 
portant from the point of view of 
achievement of sound economic 
progress in the less developed 
areas.” 

The IDA would be admin- 
istered by the Intl. Bank for Re- 
construction & Development and 
would be closely coordinated 
with the latter’s activities. The 
IBRD plays an important but 
restricted role in aiding under- 
developed countries, Ruttenberg 
told the committee, because it 
can, make loans only on the basis 
of ability to repay. 

Initial capital proposed for the 
IDA is $1 billion. The U.S. would 
provide $320 million; other eco- 
nomically strong nations would put 
up $443 million, and the remain- 
ing $237 million would come from 
‘the less developed nations them- 
selves. 

On the basis that these amounts 
are intended for five years, the Ad- 
ministration has asked only $73.6 
million for fiscal 1961 and $61.5 
million for each of the following 
four years. 

“We regard these - amounts as 
much too restrictive in view of the 
size and scope of the job that ur- 


for neither union, 


.}gently needs. to be done,” Rutten- 


grave concern that the resources raf 


berg said in urging that capital 
funds be sharply increased. 

“I would emphasize that organ- 
ized labor in the U.S. will continue 
to endorse US. participation in and 
support for the IDA only so long as 
the IDA maintains policies fully at- 
tuned to the needs and capacities of 
the less developed nations. Indeed, 
we would urge this committee in its 
report to Congress to recommend 
that continued U.S. support for the 
IDA be made conditional upon its 
maintaining a flexible lending pol- 
icy and that U.S. support should 
be withdrawn if the IDA should 
adopt a hard, bankable loan pol- 
icy. ” 

Ruttenberg cited the crying 
need for helping many nations 
in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world to escape from the 
grinding poverty of centuries. 
Unless the free world aids them 
in their climb to a better life, he 
warned, they inevitably will turn 
to the Soviet bloc despite the 
equally inevitable threat to their 
independence. 

Assistance on an_ international 
scale, he noted, is less likely to of- 
fend the “sensibilities and pride” of 
the recipient country and wipes out 
the fear that an individual nation 
providing help is doing so only to 
promote its own political interest. 


Has Bi-Partisan Support 

U.S. participation in the pro- 
posed new agency’ has strong bi- 
partisan support. The authoriza- 
tion bill on which Ruttenberg testi- 
fied was introduced by Chairman 
Brent Spence (D-Ky.) of the House 
Banking & Currency Committee. 

It also is backed by the US. 
Chamber of Commerce. C. Cheev- 
er Hardwick, investment banker 
and a member of the chamber’s 
finance. committee, testified that in 
the light of the needs of the less de- 
veloped countries for developmental 
capital, the IDA “represents the 
most practical and reasonable pro- 
posal which has been put forth.” 

‘Administration support came 
through Sec. of the Treasury Rob- 
ert B. Anderson, who told the com- 
mittee this country would benefit in 
the long run from participation in 
the IDA because the countries 
helped. would buy. more U.S. prod- 
ucts as they developed. He said 
there would be a temporary in- 
crease in the balance of payments 


deficit. . 
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Meany Tells Sissiiesi3 


a 


Nation’s Conscience Deinatis 


$1.25 F loor, Added Coverage 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of 75 cents or $1 an hour, I am 
perfectly willing for it to go out 
of business. . . . It is not an 
asset, it is a liability.” 

The nation’s economy should be 
growing “twice as fast as it is,” 
Meany said, adding that lack of 
consumer purchasing power is a 
factor in the economic slowdown. 

“It’s perfectly obvious that a 
group of people who are in a state 
of permanent poverty aren’t going 
to buy their share,” he said. 

“The inability of these people to 
be full consumers .. . cuts down 
the number of higher-paid jobs 
available by limiting the market 
for everything from cars to car- 
pets. It raises the direct and in- 
direct cost of social welfare. The 


Thome are an expensive ay for 
the community as a whole...” 

For “employed, productive work- 
ers” to be a Social problem, Meany 
said, is “not only unjust; it is 
plain foolishness.” 

Meany told the subcommittee 
the AFL-CIO is ylad that Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell has indi- 
cated he no longer opposes any in- 
crease in the minimum wage and 
that “he has moved in our direc- 
tion; even. though he has not 
moved nearly far enough.” 

He added that “the record 
proves that Mitchell is consistently 
over-cautious on wage-hour legis-|a 
lation.” Citing Mitchell’s “gloomy 
forebodings” in 1955 when Con- 
gress went beyond the Administra- 


tion’s 90-cent-an-hour recommend- 


Vote Issue Now Key 
In Civil Rights Fight 


The spotlight on the 1960 civil rights fight shifted to political 
maneuvering in the House as the Senate marked time after five 
weeks of debate and filibuster on measures to safeguard minority 


rights. 


Although the final version of civil rights legislation remained in 


doubt, there were growing signs'> 


that it would be a measure geared 
almost exclusively to voting-rights 
guarantees, shorn of other provi- 
sions in the rights field. 

On the heels of the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of a motion to shut off 
the marathon southern filibuster, 
the Senate in quick succession: 

@ Killed a move to write into 
the pending bill a proposal empow- 
ering the Attorney General to file 
civil suits to enforce rights in a 
variety of fields, including school 


Teamsters’ 
Brewery Raid 
Beaten Down 


Kansas City, Kan.—The Brewery 
Workers spiked a new type of raid- 
ing weapon the Teamsters trained 
on employes of the Schlitz Brewing 
Co. here by triumphing in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion by a 97 to 14 vote. 

The plot to drive the Brewery 
Workers out of the brewery, where 
BW Local 46 has been the bar- 
gaining agent, began when Teams- 
ters’ representatives talked a few 
malcontents into signing a petition 
for an NLRB decertification elec- 
tion. ; 

At a hearing before a board 
examiner; the Teamsters claimed 
to have more than 30 percent of 
the employes signed as members, 
and the Brewery Workers promptly 
forced them into a straight repre- 
sentation election. When the ballots 
were cast, the would-be raiders 
emerged with Jess than 15 percent 
of the vote. 

The Brewery Workers mobil- 
ized a hard-hitting field force 
headed by Intl. Pres. Karl F. 
Feller to protect their bargaining 
status. Personal contact was 
made with every member of the 
bargaining unit, and at an open 
meeting Feller gave an attentive 
audience a rapid-fire expose of 
Teamsters’ tactics. 

The Teamsters almost buried the 
workers in propaganda letters char- 
acterized by distortions and half- 
truths. Spearheading their cam- 
" paign were Sam Ancona and Del 
’ Nabors. Ancona, a bartender be- 
fore appointment as a Teamsters’ 
business agent, once was a body- 
guard for Lee Quisenberry, former 
boxer. Nabors is himself an ex- 
prize fighter. He pleaded guilty in 
May 1954 to a charge of felonious 
assault on a rank-and-file Team- 
sters’ member.” 


integration. This was similar to the 
so-called “Title III” stripped from 
the 1957 Civil Rights Act before 
passage. 

@ Voted to knock out a section 
making it a federal crime to ob- 
struct court orders in integration 
cases, after first having broadened 
the provision by making it applica- 
ble as well to injunctions in labor- 
management disputes. 

The Senate, which earlier had 
remained in round-the-clock ses- 
sions for a record-breaking 125 
hours in an effort to wear down 
filibustering Dixie Democrats, re- 
turned to a more leisurely pace of 
regular daily sessions awaiting 
House passage of civil rights leg- 
islation. 

Senate adoption of a House- 
passed measure would bypass the 
powerful, conservative-domi- 
nated House Rules Committee, 
which bottled up the current 
rights measure for seven months 
until the threat of a discharge 
petition forced the committee to 
bring the measure to the floor. 

Chances for enactment of an 
omnibus bill were dimmed as the 
House refused to consider amend- 
ments which would have given per- 
manent statutory authority to the 
President's Committee on Equal 
Job Opportunities and provided 
limited federal aid to school dis- 
tricts planning integration. 

The amendments were ruled not 
germane by the presiding officer 
and sustained by a vote of the 
House, with a majority of the Re- 
publicans joining with southern 
Democrats to prohibit consideration 
of the measures despite the fact 
that they were key provisions of 
the Administration’s civil rights 
“package.” 

Partisan jockeying in the 
House for a time threatened to 
destroy proposals for guarantee- 
ing voting. rights for Negroes. 

Liberal Democrats first moved to 
have their proposal for White 
House appointment of voting regis- 
trars substituted for an Adminis- 
tration plan of court - appointed 
referees. Dixie representatives gave 
the Democrats the balance of power 
in making the substitution, then 
switched and sided’ with Republi- 
cans in striking the substitute from 
the bill. 

The Administration plan was 
later revived, in slightly modified 
form, and subsequently strength- 
ened on the floor to insure that 
legal delaying tactics would not be 
used to keep Negroes from voting. 


ation, Meany said: 
tary had his way at that time, sev- 
eral million workers would have 
been short-changed.” 

Mitchell, who was originally 
scheduled to be the lead-off witness, 
will be heard at a later date, sub- 
committee spokesmen said. The 
witness schedule was reshuffled as 
the starting date was postponed be- 
cause of daily meetings by the full 
Education & Labor Committee on 
school construction legislation. 

Meany said Mitchell and the 
AFL-CIO are in agreement “in 
principle if not in detail” in placing 

a “high priority” on the need to in- 
crease coverage. 

He added, however: “This does 
not mean—and I want to empha- 
size the point—that the AFL-CIO 
is prepared to accept an increase 
in coverage, no matter how ex- 
tensive, as a substitute for an in- 
crease in~ the minimum itself. 
Simple humanity. demands both; 
and on that principle no compro- 
mise is possible.” 

Potofsky told the Landrum 
subcommittee that a federal wage 
floor too low to support a mini- 
mum standard of living encour- 
aged the growth of sweatshops. 
He said many employers who 
would like to pay a $1.25 mini- 
mum are deterred by the “vi- 
cious” practices of “chiselers who 
exact their profits by condemn- 
ing workers to live below or at 
the very margin of subsistence.” 

He strongly urged extension of 
coverage and spoke in particular 
of laundry and dry cleaning work- 
ers, most of whom are unprotected 
by state minimum wage laws as 
well as being left out of the federal 
law. Even in states with a wage 
law for these -industries, he said, 
the wage is sometimes less than 
30 cents an hour. 


Manufacturer Backs $1.25 


Robert T. Garrison, spokesman 
for a group of manufacturers em- 
ploying 20,000 workers at factories 
in 12 states, told the subcornmittee: 

“We support a minimum of 

$1.25 per hour because we believe 
it is necessary to stimulate pur- 
chasing power among the lowest 
paid workers and because employ- 
ers who pay fair wages should be 
protected against the unfair com- 
petition of substandard wages.” 
’. Garrison, who is vice president 
of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
and head of its Arrow division, 
said a higher minimum wage 
would “help to create more job 
opportunities” by raising purchas- 
ing power. 


“If the secre- |i 


IN RECOGNITION of his contribution to labor-management relasg 
tions, Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, receives 
the 11th annual Rerum Novarum ‘Award of St. Peter’s College af 
a dinner in Newark, N. J., from Very Rev. James J. Shanahan; 


the president. 
ceived the award i in 1956. 


At left is AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, who Its 


; 


Labor-Industry. Meet | 
Supported by Cushing @ 


Jersey City, N. J.—A national 


conference of labor and manages 


ment Officials to “agree on some fundamental ethical principles™ 
for collective bargaining has been called for by Richard Cardinal; 


Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. 


The Cardinal’s plea for a “new w era of more socially conscioul 


collective bargaining” came in a‘®— 
speech at St. Peter’s College here 
as he received the Rerum Nova- 
rum Award for outstanding work 
in the interests of industrial peace. 


‘The award is named for Pope Leo 


XIII’s encyclical on the condition 
of the working classes. _ 


Parallels Meany Plan 

The proposal parallels one made 
last fall by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, -himself a previous winner. 
of the Rerum Novarum Award, 
who urged Pres. Eisenhower to 
convene a top-level White House 
conference to considér guidelines 


of the so-called industry coun 
plan” to which social encyclicalg 
issued by the Vatican “attach sg 
much importance.” ; 

The, Cardinal called on labowl 
and management to improve th 
collective bargaining atmosphere? 
as rapidly as possible for the sake 


| of national welfare. He said such 


improvement would be possible iff 


TTT See sooo 
LIDRARy oF Pus 
AFFAIRS 


° Sunaved 
for industrial harmony. Fisenhow-PNINO ok: ‘Eto OF ’ 


er endorsed the plan in his State}= 


of the Union Message, and Labor |; 
Mitchell has been} 


Sec. James P. 
assigned to work out details of ii 
conference. 


Cardinal Cushing said a natichid ie, 


labor-management conference to 
agree on principles for guiding 
“wage and price decisions” would 
be “more than worth the effort” 
even if it did no more than “pre- 
pare the way or set the stage for 
a continuing of working sessions in 
specific industries.” 

“In the terminology of Catholic 
teaching,” he added, “it would be 


a significant step in the direction 


civil rights in that state. 


for their own protection.” 


Meany Asks Ike to End 
Alabama Rights ‘Siege’ 


Declaring that the “tense racial situation” in Alabama is 
“deteriorating by the hour,” AFL-CIO Pres. George: Meany 
has urged Pres. Eisenhower to take emergency steps to restore 


In a telegram sent to the White House Mar. 11, Meany said 
that in Montgomery, Ala., in particular, “authoritative reports 
from responsible trade union leaders” indicated a “virtual state 
of siege” for the Negro population. 

“Negroes are being arrested and intimidated without provo- 
cation,” he said. “Negro students are being harassed for seek- 
ing basic rights guaranteed all Americans. Negro servicemen 
are confined to Maxwell Air Force Base outside Montgomery 


Meany called law enforcement authorities “either unwilling 
or unable to preserve law and order with justice,” and urged 
Eisenhower to move speedily to restore civil rights in Mont- 

gomery “and in any other area where local law enforcement 
fails to provide equal justice to Negro and white alike.” 

Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther also wired the Presi- 
dent urging that the Attorney General be instructed “to take 
immediate action in your name to restore law and order in 
Montgomery.” The “reign of terror” in the Alabama city is 
“shocking, immoral and un-American,” Reuther said. 


iI gic sega 


there is “a modi¢um of commoml 
sense and Christian charity on the 
part of labor leaders and employs 
ers, and a reasonable measure OF 
patience, maturity and good judg™ 
ment on the part of the governs 
ment, the press. and the general 
public.” j 
The Cardinal said he is “ing 
clined to be at least guardedly @ 
optimistic” about the future of} 
labor-management relations, dew 
claring that recent agreements 
between several companies and 
labor unions to establish joint 
committees to study mutual proke@ 
lems are “hopeful signs” of im 
provement in collective bargainé 
ing. g 
Cardinal Cushing said, howevel 
that “the dispositions of justia 
and charity” are more importami 
than any improvement in the techs 
niques of labor-management relam 
tions. Charity “is not a substitut™ 
for justice or for technical i 
provement,” he said, adding: 


‘Charity Unites Hearts’ 
“It is the only force capable 
persuading labor and managemé 

to cooperate with one anot 
a more sustained basis, in go 
times and bad, and—even mo 
important than that—to subo: 
nate their legitimate, but parti 
and parochial interests, to the ov 
riding demands for the comm 


“Justice can remove the Caut 
of conflict, but charity unites I 


man hearts.” 
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